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General Articles. 


Here Contributors present their own Opinions, and are alone 
responsible for them. We do not Indorse all we print, but desire our 
readers to “ Prove all Things,” and “ Hold Past the Good.” 


TO UNBELIEVERS-No. 2. 

BY JAMES C. JACKSON - , M.D. 

Sad as is the admission, it is nevertheless true 
that in general terms the lives of human beings s< 
far deviate from the right line, and are therefori 
false, as to fasten upon them habits, methods, am 
manners that quite unfit them in many direction! 
from understanding the truth when it is presentee 
for their consideration. Evidences of the cor 
rectness of this view are abundant; in fact, thej 
accumulate to a degree quite overpowering when¬ 
ever one gives himself up to a thorough investiga¬ 
tion in respect to the causes that hinder mankind 
from making rapid improvement. And in no par¬ 
ticular is the justness of this statement more ob¬ 
vious to an acute observer than iu reference tc 
the laws of health and life and the appropriate 




methods of their observation and continuance. 
If those who are engaged in earnest endeavors to 
improve the conditions of the health of their fel¬ 
low-men were involved, to some extent, in efforts 
to promote their welfare in almost any other di¬ 
rection, their success would be greatly increased 
over that which now attends their labors; for on 
no subject that is worthy of the least heed by the 
people is so little interest generally displayed as 
on the subject of living healthfully, or, in other 
words, of living without sickness. The people 
may be said to be divided into two classes, which 
incorporate nearly their entire number. The first 
class comprises that portion of our fellow-citizens 
who are totally incredulous in regard to the se¬ 
curities and guarantees which the Creator fur¬ 
nishes for the preservation of health and life, and 
therefore they relate themselves to earthly exist¬ 
ence from considerations that are entirely irreg¬ 
ular, and which are hap-hazard. Their motto is, 
“ Let u 8 eat, drink, and be merry, for to-mor¬ 
row we die.” So in all that pertains to life, 
whether workers or thinkers, whether grave and 
serious, or light and superficial in the aspects 
which they take of it, they dissipate. They 
feel that there is no security for its continuance, 
and that therefore they need not trouble them¬ 
selves in any direction about its care and main¬ 
tenance, for the matter is not in their hands. 
The second class is composed of the people who 
are blindly credulous in regard to all that per¬ 
tains to health and life. They reason conversely 
to the first class, and affirm that the securities and 
certainties for life on the earth are so ample and 
so well established, that it is not at all necessary 
for them to give any heed or care to the subject, 
and so from considerations quite diverse to those 
that influence the first class alluded to, they come 
to the conclusion that it is well for them to live 
without reference to those laws, upon obedience 
to which life and health are suspended. 

Now, in making these criticisms, I am sure I do 
no injustice to my fellow-men. I do not well see 
how I could do so, for I am closely observant of 
the way in which, in large masses, they evolve 
their activities, and I study intently in the de¬ 
portment of their individual lives, and professional 
opportunities have furnished me, in great degree, j 
facilities for drawing right conclusions as to the 


motives which prompt them to live as they usually 
and generally do. Besides, I am fortified in the 
feeling that my conclusions are correct by a retro¬ 
spection of my own life Till I discovered what I 
now feel to be and am sure is the true philosophy 
of health and life, I formed a constituent of one of 
those classes, and I may say that at different pe¬ 
riods I represented both of them. Now, as it has 
been said by a profound analyst of the human 
mind, and as I think with great truth, that “ hu¬ 
man nature is the same under all circumstances,” 
reconsiderations of my own life in days past, and 
close examinations into the motives which prompt¬ 
ed me, and the objects which attracted me to live 
as I did, go a great way'in assuring me of the cor¬ 
rectness of my conclusions in regard to others. 
And I do not think I do them any injustice, or 
utter in respect to them anything that is at all 
overstrained, when I affirm, with all the earnest¬ 
ness with which I am capable, my conviction that 
while there is no subjeetjof a material nature and 
of which it is so important to them that they 
should have a correct knowledge and proper un¬ 
derstanding as this of living free from sickness, or 
in other words, in good health, there is no other 
in which they do take so little interest, and in 
which to interest them it requires so severe and 
devoted labor, so disinterested and self-sacrificing 
effort. They seem spell-bound in regard to it. 
Talk to them on topics which involve trade, poli¬ 
tics, the maintenance of parties, or of the govern¬ 
ment even; present for their consideration new 
modes of pleasure, fresh means of gratifying their 
appetites and their passions; offer them easier 
ways of obtaining luxuries, challenge their con¬ 
sideration while you undertake to show how easy 
it is, if they will but follow your teachings, to en¬ 
joy a Sybaritic life, and they will listen to you in 
crowds, they will gather to you at the street cor¬ 
ners, in public halls, in religious temples, at the 
polls and in social circles, so that for the hour you 
will be the most popular man or woman in the 
community of which you are a member. But ask 
them to heed you while you discuss frankly, yet 
kindly, with them the causes of sickness and 
means for overcoming it, and more likely than not 
they will give you no attention whatever. So true 
is it, that human nature becomes degraded when 
its great moral constituents are made subsidiary 
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to its passions. Now, I am not in ill-temper 
about this view, nor do I allow myself tojbe made 
misanthropical because it is correct, and stands 
before me as a great fact which I could not ignore 
if I would, and which I have no desire to do if I 
could. My feeling is one of deep pity and of great 
sympathy for my fellows, inasmuch as once I 
was like them, blind, and it was only under the 
promptest dealings of Divine Providence that my 
eyes were opened and I saw how foolishly I had 
lived all my days. No one besides myself knows, 
nor can any one but God know, what loathing, 
self-abasement, intense mortification, and remorse 
swept over my spirit, as winds sometimes sweep 
over earth’s fair face furiously, if not ruinously, 
when I awoke from the delusions of my whole life, 
in respect to the true objects of living, but more 
especially in respect to true methods of living , 
and found myself weakened in body and debil¬ 
itated in mind, and made so by my own want 
of thought and want of care of myself. 

I have seen persons again and again in religious 
meetings smitten by such a sense of their own un¬ 
worthiness as to make it easy for me to under¬ 
stand how it is possible for one to have his past 
conduct so laid bare under Divine illuminations, as 
to cause him humiliation and agony so intense 
that no language can describe them, and to be¬ 
come himself a practical illustration of that con¬ 
dition wherein one feels as though he must call 
upon the rocks and mountains to fall upon him 
and hide him forever from God’s presence. And 
yet, on no occasion have I ever witnessed an in¬ 
dividual soul manifest deeper agony than that in 
which I was, when I was aroused to a conscious¬ 
ness of the sacredness of the divine laws, as writ¬ 
ten on the human constitution, and the terrible 
sin of which one is guilty who lives in daily vio¬ 
lation of them, ruins his health thereby, and 
brings his life on the earth to an untimely close. 
It can easily be conceived how, under such an 
awakening, one must become earnest, and his life 
henceforward molded and shaped after a pattern 
very different from that which before character¬ 
ized it. How could I help being so ? No wonder 
that I am opposed to the common philosophy of 
living. IIow could I avoid it ? No wonder that I 
brand the whole system so common to mankind of 
living, regardless of law, till they become sick’ 
and then of being treated for their sickness by 
means which, in their very nature, if employed by 
them for the preservation of their health, would 
be destructive of it, as a huge delusion, the deep¬ 
est, wickedest, awfulest delusion which in any di¬ 
rection rests upon human consciousness in the lat¬ 
ter half of the nineteenth century. There is no 
such other stalking, staring, bareheaded, auda¬ 
cious lie walking abroad over Christendom unre¬ 
strained and unfettered as this, that there is no 
security for human life, no possibility of living in 
this world without sickness, and no recovery from 
such sickness without the use of means which, in 
their nature, are injurious to health, and in their 
effects destructive to life. 

I had a wise father, and a very intuitively in¬ 
telligent mother. There were wise doctors living 
in our town in my boyhood, and I was a reader 
and student of medicine quite early, and listened 
to their conversation,their interchanges of thought, 

-— 


and their essays, and gave them credit for a great 
deal of sincerity, a fair degree of learning, and 
the possession of large skill, though I saw that 
the graveyards multiplied their inhabitants, and 
that the cities of the dead were nearly as popu¬ 
lous as those of the living; that Infancy, and 
Childhood, and Manhood in the maturity of its 
strength, furnished the persons who formed the 
procession in the main, that leads to that “ bourne 
from whence no traveler returns.” And while I 
regretted it, and sorrowed over it, wept over it, 
and prayed over it, I submitted to it and sought 
to become resigned to it, because I supposed and 
believed that it was an elaboration of those mys¬ 
terious ways in which God deals out his dispensa¬ 
tions to mankind. And when I awoke and found 
that I had been cheated all my life, and that so 
far from sickness being a recognized, and respon¬ 
sible, and divinely established agency for the ben¬ 
efit and regeneration of mankind, it is a vile and 
base usurpation, and that if I had been rightly 
instructed and rightly trained, I might just as 
well have lived in good health all my life as to 
have been an invalid for twenty five years, I was 
not only humiliated to a degree that I can not at¬ 
tempt to delineate, but my whole nature was out¬ 
raged, and I vowed that whatever power and abil¬ 
ity I possessed should be devoted and consecrated 
to the work of exposing the horrible imposition, 
and that if there were strength and force in suffi¬ 
ciency still remaining to me to enable me to re¬ 
cover from my sickness^ my fellow-men should 
have forever after the benefit of my humble tal¬ 
ents in making them see that there is a nobler and 
a purer way of living on the earth than that which 
involves them in a constant and almost uninter¬ 
rupted violation of every law of their being. My 
readers, from this view, can see how I was born 
into the new kingdom, how I came to be ready to 
think ingenuously, to lay aside my prejudices, to 
test everything by Truth, and to be guided only 
where she might direct. 




SCENES IN RAILROAD CARS—No. 2. 

BT H. H. HOPE. 

In the October number of the Water-Cure 
Journal I promised my readers that in this 
number I would give them the letter which I re¬ 
ceived from the gentleman whom I met in the 
cars, and with whom I had a conversation in 
respect to the probabilities of a cure of his invalid 
wife under hygienic treatment. I confess that 
upon parting from him, I very much doubted 
whether I should hear from him upon his arrival 
at New York, although he promised to write me ; 
for I thought it quite likely that upon proceeding 
to counsel with the physician before whom he was 
to bring his wife’s case, that he might state to 
that gentleman, as well as he was able to do, the 
views which I had offered for his consideration, 
and that should he do so, the physician would 
laugh and ridicule [them to such degree and in 
such manner as to remove all favorable impres¬ 
sions which I had made, and thus set him back 
into his old, blind belief, that in all that pertains 
> to health there is no such thing as Law, and in 
all that pertains to recovery from sickness, there 
| is no such thing as certainty. But I was mis- 
; taken. Events proved that my conversation with 
; him set him deeply at thought, and notwithstand¬ 


ing his consultation with his New York physician, 
and the mysterious air that gentleman put on, the 
eulogium he passed upon his own remedies, and 
the readiness with which the man seized upon the 
physician’s statement in respect to the probabili¬ 
ties of his being able to restore his wife to health 
by means of his remedies, my suggestions were 
not forgotten, and in his leisure hours his mind 
recurred to the subject, and dwelt upon it earn¬ 
estly and to good purpose, so as tha,t when, after 
a fair trial of the remedial applications which his 
physician made to his wife, and their failure to 
produce any particular benefit, but on the other 
hand, a manifest indication, on the whole, of in¬ 
jury to her, he wrote me, saying that his hopes 
for restoration for his wife, through and by the 
skill of the distinguished gentleman under whose 
hands she had been placed, were still further 
from realization than ever, and inasmuch as they 
were, his mind more frequently than at first re¬ 
verted to his conversation with me, and his recol¬ 
lection revived as to the promise which he made 
me, that he would write me. And so he did, and 
the letter and my reply will be found below. 

Brevoort House, New York City, June 24, 185—. 

H. H. Hope, Esq. — Dear Sir: When I left you 
in the cars, I promised to write and tell you of the 
success or failure which followed the effort of the 
distinguished physician into whose hands I com¬ 
mitted her, to restore my wife to health, when 
time enough should have elapsed to enable him to 
speak positively in the matter. Upon my arrival 
iu the city, I consulted him, and he gave it at the 
time as his impression that he could cure her, and 
subsequently, upon more intimate acquaintance 
with her, he informed me that his impression had 
ripened into a deliberate and well-settled opinion 
that, by the remedies which he should give her, 
she could be restored to health. Of course, 
knowing his wide reputation, such a statement 
from him greatly increased my confidence, and 
awakened fresh hope thatjhe long and lingering 
disease from which Mrs. Blank had been a sufferer, 
and of which she was at the time a victim, would 
be overcome. But after a trial of sufficient length 
to satisfy the physician himself, there is no evi¬ 
dence that she has made one particle of progress, 
and is as far from the point which he was so cer¬ 
tain to reach as when he began his administra¬ 
tions, and I do not know but she is further from 
that point. I suspect that she is actually and 
positively worse than she was when I placed her 
in the distinguished gentleman’s care. 

Now, sir, but for my conversation with you, I 
should accept the conclusions to which every phys¬ 
ician who has had to do with her as yet has come, 
that she is incurable. And, by the way, it is a 
very curious fact, that with no exception have I 
consulted and employed a physician to treat Mrs. 
B , who has not at the outset declared his firm 
conviction of her curableness, and of his ability 
to cure her; and without exception has every one 
been permitted to pursue his own course of treat¬ 
ment with her, till he saw fit to give it up in 
despair, and pronounce her case, very much to his 
mortification and regret, to be not only beyond 
the reach of his skill, but in his judgment irre¬ 
mediable. I have employed not less than ten 
physicians, provincial and metropolitan, closing 
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C/ up the effort with the gentleman in whose hands 
'r Mrs B. has just been, and they have run the 
round to which I have alluded above. Now, ac¬ 
customed as I am to have great confidence in the 
judgment of medical men, I see no hope in Mrs. 
B.’s case, save by means of that little flickering 
light which burns within me from my conversa¬ 
tion with you. As a drowning man will catch at 
a straw, as one's “ wishes often become the father 
to his thought,” so I, having exhausted the re¬ 
sources of the regular faculty in medicine , feel 
myself indisposed to settle down upon the calcu¬ 
lations to which her physicians have unitedly 
come, that she is hopelessly incurable, without at 
least communicating with you, and soliciting of 
you the favor to write me somewhat, at least in 
extenso , your views, for I must do you the justice 
to say that, while at the time they appeared very 
novel, not to say strange and almost absurd to 
me, so radically did they traverse all my ideas, 
and, in fact, the ideas commonly entertained by 
mankind in respect to the true processes of treat¬ 
ing disease, I have not been able to satisfy myself 
that they might not , after all, be true. I am, in 
all my relations to thought and effort for human 
good, quite conservative. I do not mean to say 
that I think mankind have reached such a point 
as renders further progress impossible, or even 
improbable, but I am constitutionally disposed to 
accept what is before me as an ultimate good, and 
am only induced to dispossess myself of such an 
impression by the most evident and unmistakable 
proofs, that in given directions new things are 
superior to old things. I doubt not that a gentle¬ 
man of your astuteness, in our little interview in 
the cars, adjudged my general characteristics 
rightly, and placed me in the list of “ conserva¬ 
tives.” Whether you did or not, you will permit 
me to say that I drew my own conclusions of your¬ 
self, and in so doing, ranked you among the pro¬ 
gressive men of our age, who have intense earn¬ 
estness, large enthusiasm, and abundant faith in 
the future of the race, and feel that before it 
there lies mapped out an immense inheritance, 
which it is the mission of humanity to proceed to 
subdue and possess. By education and habit of 
thought, therefore, you and I are widely apart in 
our reflections and determinations of conduct. 
And, while it is but natural that I should seek 
relief for my wife’s illness at the hands of such 
medical men as are the acknowledged represent¬ 
atives of the wisdom and skill in the medical 
profession, it is not less natural, perhaps, on your 
part, to doubt that wisdom and to question that 
skill. This being the case, is it not possible that 
just to the extent to which I am prejudiced in 
their favor, you may be prejudiced against them, 
and that, under the influence of your prejudice, 
you have sought out satisfactory reasons whereby 
to justify the discredit which you carry toward 
them, as I have to juslfy myself in their em¬ 
ployment? And if so, may it not be true that 
your philosophy, in regard to the treatment of 
disease, is the mere offspring of your dislike, in- 
stead of being the child Iff your reason and your 
* ^ spiritual instincts, and thus, notwithstanding the 
earnestness and clearness with which you are able 
to present it, be a very artistically gilded sophis¬ 
try, instead of a great primal and eternal truth ? 


Surely, if you are right—and at this moment I 
feel myself unable to prove you in the wrong, and 
can do no more in that direction than to be suspi- 
cious of your correctness—the world will have to 
, acknowledge its indebtedness, in immense mea- 


Glenhoulakix Cottage, Highlands of 
the Neversin’k, My 6, 1S5-. 

Jonas 


Hon. Jonas Blank, Brevoort House, New 
York —My Dear Sir: Your letter of last month 

went to my residence, and was transmitted to me 
ness, m immense mea- f i , T 

ai ,__ . ,, , , , < at this place, where I am stopping for a few davs 

sure, to the man or men who have inaugurated with a friend . Portunately Z anJ f f 

th, 8 Philosophy of yours; for, adm.Umg it to be } matter, for yourself, I can refer yoi,to 

my friend’s wife, as proof of the correctness and 
availability of the theory which I hold, for, like 
Mrs. B., she was an invalid for many years, and 
sought relief from her sickness of many physi¬ 
cians, under whose administration she was 

, “ nothing bettered, but rather grew worse ” 

correct, you are the moot wofully deluded man f And my friend, her husband , was> f iko lf 

living, unless you have co-laborers quite as deluded ; an unbeliever in what he and you are pleased to 

as yourself. On the other hand, your theory call new thing8 , and it wa3 J y by the S e8 t 

being correct, the medical philosophy of the en- j and m08t persi8tent effort on f , hat I in . 
tire civilized world must be an outrageous sham j duced him to . p!aoe hig wif( , in the handa of 

hygienic physician, with a view to her treatment 


true, it is easy to see that it stands over against 
the common view, and must necessarily, by its 
success, topple down the present medical fabric, 
and throw it into utter ruin. And it is only fair 
to say to you, that if the present medical theories "> 
in respect to the treatment of human diseases are : 


and a most unexampled and audacious impos 
ture. 

Now, sir, if I understood you, in the little time 
in which, before parting, we were permitted to 
converse, you hold to the theory that sickness is, 
in all cases where there is no organic injury, an 
unnatural condition, and that there must be, 
therefore, somewhere, lying withiu the domain of 
nature, resources or forces which, if seasonably 
brought to bear upon the human body thus ab¬ 
normalized, will overcome its ill conditions, and 
restore it to health as certainly as any effect in 
physical nature follows the just operations of a 
physical cause. And that, in order to cure per¬ 
sons who are thus sick, and who are curable, all 
that is needed to insure such result with positive 
certainty is to understand what would have kept 
the person from being sick, and apply these means 
to his restoration. Abstractly considered, I see 
nothing in this view that forbids me to accept it, 
and yet it is so contrary to all my preconceived 
opinions, to the general judgment and sentiment 
of mankind, and to the opinion of the medical 
faculty at large, that my whole sensible nature 
rises up in doubt, and refuses to admit it as true, 
while as yet there is nothing before me upon 
which to base its truth save simple argument. 
Can you furnish me with any practical proofs of 
the correctness of your theory ? Have you ever 
seen persons cured under its application ? If so, 
will you give me their names, and tell me where 
they live? Do you know of anybody that has 
ever been cured on or after your plan ? Is there 
any physician in this country, sustaining any 
reputation, who practices upon it ? If so, where 
does he live ? Would you advise me to go or see 
him ? I never should forgive myself, under pres¬ 
ent circumstances, if I were to forbear to use any 
means, however much they might seem to me to 
be founded in empiricism, were they to come to 
me commended by evidences of ample success; and 
I would say to you, that if you can refer me to 
any person of reputable character, whose testi¬ 
mony of his or her own recovery will go to con¬ 
firm the views you hold, I will pledge myself to 
place my wife where she can have all the opportu¬ 
nities for improvement and recovery which such 
means invoke. 

So let me hear from you at your earliest conve¬ 
nience, and I shall be your most obedient and 
humble servant, Jonas Blank. 


and restoration. In fact, he was worse in his un¬ 
belief than you are, for he laughed at me, ridi¬ 
culed me, called me a fanatic, said I was consti¬ 
tutionally given to the taking up of new-fangled 
notions, and that all that was necessary in order 
to have me believe anything was that it had never 
been believed. Knowing him to be by habit, as 
well as by constitutional predisposition, indisposed 
to accept anything as true which had not attached 
to it the air of the old , I could bear these assaults 
quite philosophically, and defend myself as suc¬ 
cessfully as I wished by asking him of what use it 
was to rely upon acknowledged and accepted 
means of doing anything, when, in their practical 
workings, such means showed themselves to be 
unavailable, or of no account. And I appealed 
to him if my own life, with which he is thor¬ 
oughly conversant, did not go to disprove the 
soundness of his criticisms. 

Well, sir, I kept steadily at work at him, my 
only hope of succeeding resting in my conviction 
that the regular medical practice did not possess 
within its whole range strength enough to over¬ 
come the morbid conditions of his good wife, and 
make out of her, who was a wretched and miser¬ 
able invalid, a strong and healthy woman, which, 

I am happy to say, she is this day. Having 
spanned the entire circle of medical available 
forces, as incorporated into the school of drug- 
medication, he, like yourself, gave up in despair, 
and would, but for my encouragement in new 
directions, have settled down into the conclusion 
that the opinions of the distinguished physicians 
whom he had consulted about his wife were 
fbunded in reason, and to be accepted as authority, 
and that his wife must die. But, as you have 
said of yourself in your letter to me, he did not 
feel himself quite at liberty to take this course, 
while as yet I stood by his side, telling him that 
he had no right to forego further effort, for there 
was another way of treating diseases than by 
drug medication; and to my positive knowledge 
persons who had been pronounced incurable, had 
been treated by it, and had succeeded in recover¬ 
ing their health, after the drug treatment had 
entirely failed. And so, with no faith on his part, 
and with but little desire on that of his wife, but 
fearing that if he refused, he might in the future 
have great cause to regret it, he consented to 
place his wife under hygienic treatment. 
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One year from the day she took her dep.arture, 
on a bed, from her own home, she returned to it a 
healthy woman, and though five years have since 
elapsed, Bhe has not had one single hour’s sickness. 
Permit me to say, sir, that as far as I am able to 
draw comparisons between her conditions at that 
time and those of your wife, as you. described 
them to me at our intervtew in the cars, the two 
are as much alike as they could be, when the 
separate individualities are taken into considera¬ 
tion. And unless your wife is worse than when 
I saw her, I do believe that she may be cured* 
and I reaffirm ft»y conviction, that to-day she is 
suffering more from the effect of poisons reme- 
dially administered than she is from the difficulties 
whicljJftrtginally made her an invalid. 

Now, if you will but take time and opportunity 
to investigate, you can not help becoming a con¬ 
vert to the principles upon which this new system 
of treatment rests. I readily can understand 
your doubts about it, and am not at all disturbed 
at the thought that you feel, after all, my faith in 
it may be based more upon my dislike to the 
common methods than to any substantial or posi¬ 
tive principle it may possess, and all that I can 
ask of you is that, having satisfied yourself of 
the incompetency of the usual methods of medical 
practice in your wife’s case, you will not forego 
proffered means because they do not lie within 
the range over which your vision has been accus¬ 
tomed to exercise itself. Meanwhile I remain, for 
the cause of Health Reform, very truly yours, 

II. II. Hope. 


RAMBLING REMINISCENCES—No. 3. 


BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES AND FANATICS. 


Was there ever a man who could understand a 
primary premise, and trace that premise to a law 


i; 

V 1 


of nature, who was not considered by the masses 
as foolish or visionary ? Was there ever a person 
who departed from the error of his ways, in the 
matter of unphysiological habits of living, who 
was not called hard names—-loaded with oppro¬ 
brious epithets ? In every place where we visit 
patients, lecture, or sojourn long enough to make 
the acquaintance of the leading spirits of the 
Health-Reform Movement, we find one or more 
persons who has clearly comprehended the great 
primary truths which underlie the Ilygeio-Thera- 
peutic system, and they are necessarily progressive 
on the subjects of life and health, diseases, and 
remedies. Of course there are no terms of re¬ 
proach to be found between the lids of the dic¬ 
tionary too harsh to be applied to them by their 
more stupid, semi-fossilized, and old-fogyish neigh¬ 
bors. As a general rule, when a few people in a 
giv$n place get their eyes, opefled sufficiently to 
discard drug medicines entirely, they are called 
“ fanatics?” If they are so presumptuous as to cure 
some of their friends and neighbors of their fevers, 
and rheumatisms, and bowel complaints, and 
coughs, and colds, and pleurisies, and lung fevers 
with hygienic appliances alone, , while other pa¬ 
tients, laboring under the same diseases, are dy¬ 
ing, under the auspices of the drug doctors,'all 
around them, they are denominated, by the nefld-be- 
lievers in nature and the admirers of Poisonopathy, 



“ one-ideaists.” And if they adopt the Vegeta- $ In Flat Brook we stopped with Mr. C. Belding, -) 
rian dietary, and refuse to be sick at all, they who has been for many years engaged in the up- 


are regarded, especially by all the drug doctors 
of the region roundabout, as absolutely “ crazy.” 
Sanity and sense seem to consist, according to the 
world’s standard, in being sick frequently, em¬ 
ploying a drug doctor to poison you because you 
are sick, and so living as to necessitate occasional 
visitations of diseases, doctors, and drugs, and to 
insure premature death. Whosoever presumes to 
depart from the beaten track, live in accordance 


hill work of indoctrinating his neighbors with the 
simple and sublime truths of the new gospel of 
physical salvation. Ten years ago Mr. Belding 
saw very clearly, from reading and studying the 
Watbr-Cure Journal and the “ Hydropathic 
Encyclopedia,” the utter falsity of the whole drug 
medical system, since which time he has been an 
earnest and consistent advocate of the better way. 
As a matter of course, many of his neighbors call 


with common sense, and in obedience to natural < him a fanatic. He has adopted the vegetarian 


law, as established by the Creator in the vital or¬ 
ganism, must calculate on “facing a frowning 
world,” and bearing no small degree of popular 
clamor, opposition, and ridicule. As nobody will 
try so hard to resist the spiritual Saviour of men 
as the very sinners who most need His redeeming 
influence and His teachings, so none will contend so 
earnestly against the gospel of health as those who 
are most deeply sunk in pathological depravity. 

The second week in September we lectured in 
the Baptist church at Flat Brook, Columbia Co., 
N. Y., in exposition of the drug and hygienic sys¬ 
tems of the healing art, but not one of the doctors 
of the place would consent to hear us. One of 
them, who was urgently solicited to attend, and 
to correct us if we said anything amiss in relation 
to his system, excused himself on the ground of 
partial deafness ; he was afraid that he would not, 
be able to hear ! We suspected then, aud do still, 
that he was afraid he should hear. But in order 
to obviate his objection, we sent him a polite invi¬ 
tation to sit beside us in the pulpit, where he 
could not help hearing, promising to take extra 
pains to “ speak loud and plain.” Yet it was “ no 
go.” The doctor would not come. He was too 
old a dog to be caught with new tricks; and the 
only consolation we could find for his absence was 
in humming mentally the first line of the old nur¬ 
sery song, slightly paraphrased for the occasion : 


!> diet, and many consider him the victim of an aw¬ 
ful one-ideaism. His own health has'greatly im¬ 
proved, and all of his family are remarkably 
healthy and vigorous, and, of course, his invalid 
neighbors consider him as somewhat demented. 
He is, moreover, in the habit (there being no hy¬ 
dropathic physician in the vicinity) of prescribing 
to those of his neighbors who can see the propriety 
of providing a sick person with normal conditions , 
5 instead of giving him abnormal drugs; and al- 
> though all of his patients recover promptly, while 


similar cases “ drop off” frequently and often 
speedily, with the help of the regular physicians, 
he is, as a matter of course, regarded by all drug 
doctors as positively crazy. Well, such is the 
way of the world, “ as society is now constituted.” 
Will it ever emerge from this terrible delusion, 
this absurd superstition and most preposterous 
fallacy, that poisons are medicines , and that the 
“ state of nature” is the condition of ill health ? 


A WALK BEFORE BREAKFAST. 


0 he couldn’t, ancl he wouldn’t, and he dar’nt come at all. 




We'Rre perpetually aggrieved that so few of our 
professional brethren,” of whose druggery we 
say so many hard things, will favor us with the 
light of their countenances. AVherever the people 
meet together to discuss the most important ques¬ 
tion—a question involving the issues of life and' 
death—that can be presented to their considera¬ 
tion, the drug doctors—the self styled “ con¬ 
servators of the public health”—are sure to 
“ come up missing.” Instinctively they seem to 
feel and know that where life, and health, and 
'physiological intelligence, and a return to truth 
and nature are the themes for investigation, they 
have no place nor part. They are only at home 
where disease, 4 and drugs, and pathological ig¬ 
norance, and death abound Thus far, in all our 


When we are so fortunate as to get into the 
country, we like to make the most of it. The 
morning after our first lecture at Flat Brook, the 
sun rose so bright and beautiful, the air was so 
keen and invigorating, and the mountains in the 
distance so inviting, that, pocketing rations for 
the day, we sallied forth. A walk through Leb¬ 
anon Valley—lofty mountain ranges on each side 
—brought us to Lebanon Springs, eight miles 
distant, in one hour and fifty minutes. We had, 
in 1850, often traveled this route by stage, but we 
must say that the “independent line,” with its 
frequent runs and jumps, to vary the exercises , 
and its occasional opportunities for “hollerin” and 
screaming, to inflate the breathing apparatus, is 
altogether the most pleasant as well as profitable 
method of traveling. Surveying for a few min¬ 
utes the ruins of the ancient water-cure, we re¬ 
sumed our journey on the road over the mountain 
toward Pittsfield, Mass., seven miles distant from 
Lebanon Springs. A quick step—double quick 
time, in military parlance—carried us to the sum¬ 
mit in less than an hour, where, overlooking ex¬ 
tended valleys and beautiful villages on both the 


that their system can not be defended ? Do they 
know that to attempt to explain it publicly would 
be the death of it ? This is what we know, and 
this is precisely why we are so anxious to have 
them do it. 




New York and Massachusetts side, and several 
public lectures, clinics, and health conventions, \ Shaker communities, with their neat, tidy dwell- 
we have not been able to induce the first drug ings and magnificent barns, we enjoyed our break- 
doctor to come before the people and explain his fast. If any one doubt^the gustatory properties 
system, although we are continually challenging j of physiological food, let him go to bed supperless, 
them to do so as provokingly and invitingly as we ; and then walk or run ten and a half miles before 
can employ language. Have they a consciousness j breakfast. If such au experiment will not con¬ 
vince him that people should eat to live, and not 
live to eat, we advise him to repeat the experi¬ 
ment until he is convinced. Talk of salt, pepper, 
vinegar, butter, cream, catsup, pickles, cheese, to 
flavor food or provoke appetite! Verily hunger is 


i 
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the natural as well as the best sauce. Who, with 
a natural appetite and undepraved instincts, could 
envy the faint and famishing boarders at our mag¬ 
nificently miserable hotels and “ first-class” board¬ 
ing-houses, who are vainly striving to reli h their 
victuals through hot potations of strong coffee and 
tea, and variously commingled condiments, jellies* 
greases, and gravies ? Who with instincts so pure 
as to relish, as the perfection of pleasurable eat¬ 
ing, wheat meal crackers and Bartlett pears, 
would not look with loathing on all the fish, flesh, 
and fowl of the St. Nicholas ? Can those persons, 
who labor so hard to stimulate their torpid senses 
into the manifestations of vitality, know anything 
of the pleasures of eating ? They must eat, it 
seems to us, as we once did, more to assuage mor¬ 
bid cravings than to enjoy a sacramental feast. 

The Shakers are one of the curiosities of Leb¬ 
anon Valley. They are a queer people in certain 
of their religious tenets and ceremonies, but they 
are admirable agriculturists. Order, neatness, in¬ 
dustry, economy, and thrift prevail everywhere 
among them. Nowhere have we seen better cul¬ 
tivated farms, with the exception, perhaps, of 
Lancaster County, Pa. The Shakers are quite 
reformatory in health matters ; and although 
they prepare for market nearly all the roots and 
herbs, barks and leaves, seeds and flowers, ex¬ 
tracts and ointments sold by the druggists through¬ 
out the United States, because there is a demand 
for them, they know enough to use or swallow 
precious little of the stuff themselves. Their plan 
for eradicating sin and misery from human so¬ 
ciety by eradicating society itself, is indeed laying 
the axe to the root of the tree, not of evil, but 
of existence. Non-reproduction is certainly a 
radical measure of reform ; but it seems to us like 
an attempt to renovate humanity by ignoring the 
first law of the Creator. 

The Shaker system of non-intercourse between 
the sexes, and the rigid discipline maintained in 
their establishments, do undoubtedly succeed in 
repressing and suppressing many outward mani- j 
festations of vice and crime, and to some extent 
succeed in removing internal conditions which 
prompt to evil deeds; but surely there must be a 
better way —obedience to nature’s laws. So far 
as the Shakers have succeeded in realizing an 
earthly millennium, they are, in our estimation, 
far behind certain families in Marietta, Pa., and 
vicinity, to whom we alluded last month. 

ITINERANT C0NSUMPTION-CURER8. 

These geniuses continue to do quite a paying 
business. There is no end to their skill and cun¬ 
ning in devising new cures for this incurable mal¬ 
ady, or new cheats to humbug the unfortunate 
victims, as the case may be. We have lately been 
in several New England villages, where we have 
seen the programme of one of these operators, and 
from what we heard of him, we should judge him 
to have very good success, either in curing con¬ 
sumption or in securing fees, we will not say 
which. He combines in himself the professorships 
of Physiology and Phrenology, and curer of con¬ 
sumption, and all other chronic diseases. His 
modus operandi consists in giving a lecture on 
Physiology and Phrenology to the public/* free 
gratis and for nothing,” and then receiving pa¬ 
tients at his rooms in the hotel. His specifics for 


| consumption, as advertised on his hand-bills, con¬ 
sists in some kind of “ warm medicated inhala¬ 
tion.” Medicated inhalations have had so many 
runs, and run out so many times, that it would 
seem that among people who read the newspapers, 
it would hardly be possible to get another one 
profitably under way during the present genera¬ 
tion ; but we are informed that the genius in ques¬ 
tion makes a very good business of it. Well, if 
people choose to be humbugged, and are willing to 
pay for it, have they not a right to be humbug¬ 
ged ? We acknowledge that this is their business, 
and not ours. 

CANDIES AND LOZENGES. 

It is astonishing what a trade the boys drive on 
the railroad-cars in selling little sticks and lumps 
of sweet things, for children and babies, young 
and old, to suck as they ride. Nowhere can one 
be in a car many minutes before the inevitable 
| sugar-peddler begins his everlasting parrot-like 
: screech : “ Mixed candies, lozenges, gum and fig 
drops.” And he repeats it with variations : “ Loz¬ 
enges, mixed candies, gum and fig drops ; “ Gum 
and fig drops, lozenges, and mixed candies•« Fig 
and gum drops, mixed candies, and lozeDges ;” 
back and forth, through the long line of cars, un¬ 
til one half of the children are insured an attack 
of colic, and many adults a turn of sour stomach 
in course of the day ; and then the cry subsides, 
only to be resumed at the next depot. We have 
nothing to say against the candy trade, more than 
we have against the rum trade or the tobacco 
trade. So long as there is a demand for these 
things, there will be a supply. But we would 
have, if we could, parents understand that these 
things are exceedingly pernicious, especially to'the 
stomachs of infants and young children. They 
are seldom made of pure materials; many of them 
are colored and drugged with injurious ingre¬ 
dients; but were they composed of nothing but 
pure sugar, flour, and essences, they would be, 
even then, very unwholesome. We are sorry to 
damage the business of the boys who so delight in 
selling them; but we do not like to see little ba¬ 
bies perverted, and sickened, and sometimes killed 
in this way. One of the worst habits that chil¬ 
dren can acquire is that of eating between meals, 
even if the articles are in themselves unobjection¬ 
able. The practice is sure to create morbid appe¬ 
tites and unnatural cravings. 


THE TEETH. AND THEIR TREAT 
MENT-No. 5. 

BY A DENTIST. 

SALIVARY CALCULUS, OR TARTAR. 

In connection with the diseases of the teeth, 
which, with their treatment, formed the subject 
of our last article, we must not omit to mention 
that frequent cause of the premature eradication 
of these organs, known by dentists as “ salivary 
calculus ,” or more commonly as “ tartar ” It is 
a deposit of ingredients contained in the saliva, 
which, by inattention to cleanliness of the teeth! 
is suffered to accumulate upon their crowns and 
at the margins of the gums. The chemical con¬ 
stituents of tartar differ in different cases, but in 
general it consists of about seventy parts in the 
hundred of phosphate of lime, a small quantify of 



TARTAR ON FOUR TEETH. 

carbonate of lime, and the rest of salivary mucus 
and animal matter. The mucus and other soft 
substances present in tartar contain a large num¬ 
ber of animalcule or minute living creatures, 
which may be detected by the microscope. 

Tartar varies in its color from nearly white to 
dark green or almost black. The dark varieties 
are the hardest and most difficult to remove, 
though when the light varieties occur, the forma¬ 
tion is apt to be more rapid and in larger quan¬ 
tities. This deposit is usually present in greatest 
abundance upon the outer surfaces of the upper 
molars and the inner surfaces of the under in¬ 
cisors. All parts of the teeth, except their grind¬ 
ing or cutting surfaces, however, are liable to be¬ 
come covered with this substance in the absence of 
due attention to cleanliness, and it sometimes ac¬ 
cumulates in such enormous quantities, that the 
teeth seem literally imbedded in it. When the 
accumulation is great, it is apt to render the breath 


Success. —Every man must patiently bide his 
time. He must wait, not in listless idleness, not 
in useless pastime, not in querulous dejection, But 
in constant, steady, and cheerful endeavor, always 
willing, fulfilling and accomplishing his task, that, 
when the occasion comes, he may be equal to the 
occasion. The talent of success is nothing more 
than doing what you can do well, without a 
thought of fame. If it comes at all, it will come 
because it is deserved, not because it is sought 
after. It is very indiscreet and troublesome am¬ 
bition which cares so much about fame, about 
what the world says of us, to be always looking in 
the face of others for approval, to be always 
anxious about the effect of what we do or say, to 
be always shouting, to hear the echoes of our own 
voices. 





TARTAR REMOVED. 

exceedingly offensive, and when it covers the front 
teeth, it sometimes gives the mouth a very hideous 
and repulsive appearance. 

But besides these disagreeable consequences of 
the presence of tartar, there is perhaps no agent 
or disease, with the exception of caries, that is 
more fatal than this sometimes is, to the integrity 
of the dental organism. Its first effect usually is 
to produce an irritation and extreme sensitiveness 
of the gums, predisposing them to bleed at the 
slightest touch of the brush, and then, as the 
brush can not be used without great pain, the 
teeth are suffered to go without cleansing, and the 
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l \ offensive matter continues its accumulation with 
out interruption, until its destructive work is ac 
complished. The feverish state in which the whole 
dental organism is kept by this diseased condition 
of the gums, of rself predisposes the teeth to de¬ 
cay, to say nothing of the corrosive nature of these 
deposits upon their surfaces ns tending to a similar 
result. Besides this, as the tartar forms round 
the margin of the gum, it causes the latter to re¬ 
cede, after which it attacks the alveolar process, 
eats it away, lays the root of the too'h bare, and 
causes it to drop out. (See the accompanying 
plates.) The general health is aho not unfre- 
quently affected by these tartarous deposits upon 
the teeth. The fluids of the m uth become vi¬ 
tiated, purulent matter exuding from the gums is 
taken into the stomach and absorbed into the gen¬ 
eral system, while the air inspired into the lungs 
becomes impregnated with fetid and poisonous ex¬ 
halations in passing tlmmgh the mouth. Among 
the secondary maladies which Dr. Harris enume 
rates as resulting from these causes are, “ de 
rangement of the whole digestive apparatus, ca 
tarrh, cough, diarrhea, diseases of various kinds 
in the maxillary antra and nose, pain in the ear, 
headache, melancholy, hypochondriasis, etc.,” 
while in the worst cases the fetor of the breath is 
such as to cause the atmosphere of a room to be 
sensibly impregnated with an offensive odor in a 
few minutes. 

All these unpleasant conditions might be avoided 
by a little attention to the cleanliness of the mourh; 
and it'is somewhat surprising that persons who 
are fastidiously particular in preserving cleanli¬ 
ness in other respects, are so negligent in the 
matter under consideration. 

The removal of tartar, after it has been suffered 
to accumulate, is, if rightly performed, one of the 
most beneficial operations upon the teeth. Sev¬ 
eral instances have come under our observation of 
peddlers vending a liquid, in small vials, which, 
when rubbed upon the teeth, removes the tartar 
and gives them a clean, white appearance We 
caution our readers against the use of that stuff. 
It is always one of the strong mineral acids (gen¬ 
erally muriatic) which can only dissolve the tar¬ 
tar by having an equal power to dissolve the sub¬ 
stance of the teeth themselves the chemical con¬ 
stituents of which are very similar to those of the 
tartar. The application of this substance to the 
teeth, therefore, can fiot fail to be injurious, while 
it is impossible, without serious consequences to 
the gums, for the application to be sufficiently 
thorough to remove the offending substance from 
the neck of the teeth, where it does most injury. 
Besides, the acid itself is a rank poison, even the 
inhalation of its odor being injurious. The only 
way in which tartar can be properly removed is 
for it to be scraped off with sharp instruments of 
such varieties and A rms as to give access to all 
localities to which this substance adheres. It is 
always better that this operation should be per¬ 
formed by an experienced dentist, where one is 
accessible; but those who live in places where the 
services of a dentist can not be procured, may, 

C) rather than suffer accumulated tartar to remain 
/j upon the teeth of their children and friends, re- 
move it with the smooth end of a file ground to a 
0 chisel-1 ike edge, or with any other small, sharp- 
/a edged instrument, which, however, in order to be 
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advantageously used upon the inner sides of the } 
teeth, and in the posterior portion of the mouth, i 
will have to be suitably crooked at the point. If j 
a tooth to which tartar is attached has become \ 
loose, it should, while being scraped, be grasped j 
firmly between the thumb and fore-finger, and ! 
held to its place, lest it should become loosened S 
still more. After every particle of tartar has ? 
been carefully removed, the loose teeth will grad- \ 
uaily become tighter in their sockets, the gums | 
will resume their wonted health, and a decided i 
improvement in the whole general condition of the ^ 
mouth will soon become manifest. 

After the removal of the tartar, if the gums are ^ 
diseased, a weak tincture of myrrh, diluted with $ 
water, and held in the mouth for a few minutes ^ 
several times during the day, will be found ad- j 
vantageous. 

The tooth, once free from this offending sub 1 
stance, may be kept so by the daily and careful J 
use of the brush. A dentrifice may al>o be ad > 
vantageously used, consisting of two parts of pre 


ulation of the voice, and which, even for preparing 
the food for the stomach, will be more useful than 
natur.il teeth that have become defective beyond a 
certain point.” 

In our next article, which will be the last of the 
present series, we will describe the various kinds 
of artificial dentures that are now in use, and give 
such information concerning their relative merits 
and their use as may be deemed important to our 
readers. 


ITEMS FROM ILLINOIS. 

Ix the great temple of humanity there is a niche 
for every individual, and one can not occupy 
another’s place; we are all cogs in the main driv¬ 
ing-wheel of society, and, after all, probably of 
nearer equal importance than is generally sup¬ 
posed. 

“ To act well our part, 

There all the honor lies.” 

To arms! to arms! Let us all enlist—not in a 


pared chalk, two parts pulverized orris root, and j - and -‘ 1 >“ uder cam P ai g°’ but in the cause of 
one part prepared pumice-stone-each reduced to i . . happiness-equipments harmless, ra- 

an impalpable powder, passed through a Sue sieve, j “ 0 “ 8imple> co “P eD3ation according to usefulness, 
mixed, and scented with a few drops of the oil of \ or less * 

lemon or of rose. This compound may he used \ 1 am glad t0 866 th ® ° ld favorite Water-Cure 
once a day, if necessary. Pulverized charcoal \ ? 0U “ KA ? !enlar « ed * and should not regret to see it 
should never be used as a dentrifice, as the me- 5 ,1® ltB preSent 8126 COuld ib 0nly retain itg 

chanical action of its fine diammul-lil™ n »tii.i a o S Peculiar character. 


chanical action of its fine diamond-like particles 
upon the margins of the gums is found to be hurt 
ful. But in marly every respect except its un¬ 
pleasantness to the patient, common toilet soap is 
the best dentrifice, as it thoroughly cleanses the 
teeth, and has the property of destroying the ani¬ 
malcule which generate between them from the 
decaying particles of food and other offensive sub¬ 
stances which may have become lodged there, and 
which no other dentrifice will do. 

We have thus, in a cursory manner, in the 
present and previous articles of our series, de¬ 
scribed the structure and functions of the dental 


I hope now we shall hear more from “ the peo- 
pl®-” * ^ ear man 7 hold back from writing because 
they wish to write longer letters than they have 
time or ability to (as they think). But let me tell 
you, my friends, that very few can write a lengthy 
letter that is at all interesting. I notice that 
most who attempt it make “one grand fizzle” 
They are the last things I read, and then I often 
get sleepy and tired before they are finished. No, 
write brief as possible, but always to the point; 
never use a superfluous word. 

How shall we make it respectable to do without 
medicine, and live so ns to secure the highest 


organism, with the principal diseases to which it $ ? 

is subject, their causes and proper treatment. $ ^ 

Though this description would in some respects he 1 thousands all around us des.re to abandon drugs 
deficient for the purposes of a profession, to whom \ the f^r’s services, but dare not do it. 
dental science should be an object of minute and 1 , mUSt Stl11 C ’ mg t0 the ml3chleTOUS notion, 
thorough study, it is believed to embrace all or S , nature can somehow be helped by violating 
’ " ■ — ■ her demands. 

How delightful and fruitful the season ! and yet 
the country is full of grumblers. Wheat, corn, 
and fruits abundant and cheap, but money! money! 
is the constant cry—just as if money, like the old 


nearly all, that will be found popularly useful, or 
that chn be made practical by the general reader 
By a due attention to the anatomic and pitlio- 
logicaFdetails we have given, and a strict atten- 
tion to the practical hints we have thrown out, S 18 ‘" 8 con8lanl cry—just as if money, like the old 
much useful aid, as we believe, will be realized by i tope , r ,’ 8 whi8ky ’ was “ victuals, drink, and lodg- 
our readers in the preservation and general gov- 1 
ernment of the important organs on which we 
have treated, even should they be so situated as to 
be unable to avail themselves of the frequent per¬ 
sonal advice of the dentist. 

We close this branch of our subject, therefore, 
with the general advice, “ Preserve the natural 
teeth so long as you can without discomfort, and 
so long as they will perform their appropriate 
functions; but when you must part with them, be 
consoled with the reflection that their place may 
be supplied 


mg. 

Why is it that physical reformers are always 
ridiculed for living upon low or insufficient diet or 
food ? Now, as a general rule, of all men and wo¬ 
men that I am acquainted with, they are the most 
particular in regard to variety, nutriment, etc. 
Ordinary suckers will sit down to their " hog and 
hominy,” and partake of it with the most satisfac- 
tory gusto, while one of the former is almost 
starving for “ something to eat.” 

“ Beneath the circuit of the sun” is there no 
neighborhood or community where those of similar 


•it, -v , ... * * j uciguuumuuu ur uuiumunuy wnere tnose oi similar 

> artificial substitutes which, s organic structure, tastes, hopes, passions (aye, and 
though not nearly so useful for purposes of masti- S complexions, too), are living the truer—the more 
cation as the sound and healthy natural organs ? harmonious life ? 

will he found invaluable both for preserving the ! f ' ia coming temporal paradise a chimera, and a 
- - p * uo > former a myth? “Oh, tell us. watcher on the 

tower !” H. B. Hamilton. 
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beauty of the countenance and the natural artic- 
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, UNFOUNDED PRETENSES. 

BY SOLOMON FREASE, M D. 

There are a great many pretenders in the 
world, and a vast amount of pretension. We meet 
with it in every condition of life. Men in the low¬ 
est as well as those in the highest positions are not 
free from it. The present time affords conspicu- j 
ous examples of men seeking positions at the head ] 
of companies, regiments, and battalions, whose pre- \ 
tensions to superior military knowledge are a sham. 

The professions—Law, Physic, and Divinity— j else. Patients would be sure to be more skillfully 

treated by them than by others. Their knowledge 
is so great, tlieir skill so surpassing, and their 
devotion to their patients to deep, that at no other 
institution could such knowledge and skill and de¬ 
votion be found. 

These pretensions, I am glad to say. are not 
common to Hygienic physicians; but there are 
one or two rather marked cases of the class to 
which I have alluded. Merit is always modest— 
it can well afford to be. It will be appreciated 
without self laudation. And as the Water-Cure 
system is in itself so superior to the drug system, 
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countries as to become the rule with all classes. ') 
Hardier people do not exist. 

Why do not our scientifically educated men open 
their eyes to the principles of such bathing ? They 
know both Russian and Turks all and invariably 
recognize the necessity of applying some cold 
stimulating application to restore the power of the 
skin, and stopping the weakening process of per¬ 
spiration when the object has been attained of 
drawing out matter from the sebaceous and other 


have their full share of pretension, and I have 
sometimes thought that the medical profession has j 
more than its share of it. This is to be much re- { 
gretted in view of the vast responsibilities resting j 
upon it. This day many more lives are depending j 
upon the skill of physicians than upon the skillful J 
generalship of armies. It is very amusing to j 
notice the lofty airs of many medical men, and of ; 
some medical schools. What, for instance, could 
be more amusing than the refusal of some physi- j 
cians of certain schools which are called regular, j 
refusing to counsel with men educated in different j let' uTnot *fo we7 its^gnity^nd impair “its us°eM- 
schools because they are not called regular; or \ ness by vain boasting, especially over one another, 
with women of the same school because'they are 1 a . nd thus in the end become associated in the pub- 

women. Pretentious medical schools grant diplo- j Jbe^lylng* ad^erJsemtnL^ ^uTsyTtemlan well 
mas to their students, reserving the power to re- j afford to stand upon its merits, and our physicians 
voke them should the unfortunate graduates ob- ] should be able to stand each upon his merits. Let 
tain useful knowledge outside of the walls of the i us not directl y or indirectly disparage others that 
college In .bicli grrfu.M, and pc.c.lc. ; SEMI* 

upon it. This must never be done. It would he j more than inflated articles, ending with “ Come to 


pretentions of our old-school medical brethren, it 
is far from amusing to witness it amoDg ourselves. 

And we are not free from it. It exists among 
Hygienic physicians, and to a rather alarming ex¬ 
tent among a few of them, as I have observed with 
regret. They may be known by a habit they have 
of constantly sounding their own praises, and in¬ 
directly, if not directly, disparaging the efforts of 
their brethren engaged in the same cause with 
themselves. Their. Water-Cure establishment is 

very much better than the Water-Cure of any one j glands, and soothing the nervous system. This is 

never ordered by the medical professor in this 
country, and the hot baths, which, if applied on 
principles recognizing the nature of the human 
frame, would be of incalculable service, are more 
often and almost always injurious. 

I do not claim for Hydropathy any new dis¬ 
covery in the application of water; everything 
that the best hydropathists have prescribed is older 
than history, and we see whole nations practicing 
Hydropathy; but in our boasted wisdom we have 
looked upon the Russians as stark mad in rolling 
in snow after a hot bath, and believing it is a pro¬ 
cess only fit for such madmen as the Emperor Paul, 
or such half-animal, half-human beings as his 
subjects; and in the case of the Turks, as only 
for the gratification of their sensuality. We are 
egregiously in error in both; and no doubt both 
Russians and Turks look upon us as rather an un¬ 
clean set of beings, when they hear vast numbers 
of Britons are never entirely washed from the 
time the midwife cleanses their little bodies when 


detrimental to the dignity of regularity, however me to be healed.” When we write articles for the they come into the world, until the time the layer- 
advantageous it might be to suffering humanity. Journal, let them be so written as to be practical out of their corpse washes it for interment. What 

_ . ° * a Tin 11 Cl fill In f kn r\nnrvU ih « T ^ - _ A 


and useful to the people, for whom the Journal 
is published, and not so written as to laud the 
\ physician who writes and the particular cure he 
Certain medical schools have decreed that they \ oversees. Then all will be well with us. Then 


The regularity and orthodoxy of the school must 
be maintained, though the people suffer and die. 


are regular, and have possession of ail medical 
knowledge. They recommend bleediDg and blis¬ 
tering, puking and purging, and practice upon it. 
Their students are taught to bleed and blister, 
puke and purge, which they must do or be pro¬ 
nounced medical heretics, and suffer the loss of the 
honors conferred upon them. This they can not 
well afford to do, so they bleed and blister, puke 
and purge, and their patients die. But as it is 
according to the teachings of medical orthodoxy it 
is all right. Their books are written and their 
colleges are established. - Their routine must not 
be departed from. 

Dr. Sangrado had a theory and had written a 
book to prove that all diseases could be cured by 
copious bleeding and the drinking of large quanti¬ 
ties of warm water. His pupil, Gil Bias, who prac¬ 
ticed upon his teachings and lost his patients, rea- 


wilPthe Water-Cure system flourish and spread as 
it deserves to do. Then will the Water-Cure 
Journal increase in usefulness and the number 
of its subscribers, till all the people shall hear the 
truths it teaches. 

Granville Water-Cure. « 


OBJECTIONS AGAINST THE FRE¬ 
QUENT USE OF STEAM OR HOT 
WATER BATHS. 


There is an unfounded prejudice against the 
frequent use of steam or hot water baths, on the 
supposition that they are relaxing, enervating, and 
induce susceptibility to cold. Popular prejudices 
are not always to be set aside as foolish; for I 
believe in all cases, or with rare exceptions, there 
is some truth for their foundation. This is the 
case with respect to the manner in which hot baths 
soued with him and endeavored to convince him I are used in this country. A deep vessel, in which 
that his theory was not true—that the patients the body is immersed up to the neck, is used, filled 
treated according to it died—that patients trdhted \ with hot water. The bather, feeling it very corn- 
according to the chemical theory then in vogue \ fortable and soothing, stops in often half an hour, 
could certainly fare no worse, if they fared no bet- j or even an hour, relaxing every muscle and every 
ter; but his efforts were fruitless. Dr. Sangrado j organ of the body, and comes out without any ap- 
had written a book in which the correctness of his ■ plication to cause re-action, as with our cold drip 
theory was proven ; he adhered to his theory and ping sheets, etc. The system is quite unable to 
his book, and his patients died. Our old-school j cause re-action from its own vitality, and does not 
medical brethren adhere to their books, and their : get over the effects often for twenty-four hours, 
regular schools, and their false theories, and their The same by steam or hot air baths. Now the 
patients die. It must be a great consolation to the practice of the Russians in their cold climate, and 
patients to die in a regular way—the pangs can j the Turks in their hot climate, is totally different, 
not be so hard. j They find the steam and hot water baths highly 

But while it is amusing enough to witness the J beneficial, and so universally are they used in those 


is the New Zealanders’ remedy ? For cold or fever 
they dig a hole in the earth, put in wood and set 
it on fire, and upon the wood flat stones; when 
the fire is out, the patient goes into the hole, with 
a calabash of cold water; the hole is covered with 
houghs and sods, the patient sprinkles cold water 
on the hot stones to make a good steam bath; after 
a while the cover is removed, and his friends above 
douche cold water over him. Here is Hydropathy, 
and liow old, history can not tell. 

The kingdom is in the hands of the “ legally 
appointed” and it has not been the practice of 
their forefathers in the profession from time imme¬ 
morial to depart from the London Pharmacopeia 
and the Materia Medica, which they have sworn 
to practice by; anl besides, to have the reproach 
of innovation, and adopting any of the practices 
of such low barbarians as the candle and oil¬ 
eating Russians, or stupid automaton Turks, is 
not to he thought of by the enlightened College of 
Physicians. Nevertheless, I maintain that the 
steam and hot water baths are, when judiciously 
applied, of incalculable benefit both in health and 
disease. In my own person I experience it con¬ 
tinually. I could not go through the almost night- 
and day work, mentally and bodily, as I do, and 
with but a light frame, if I did not take a hint 
from the before-named barbarous people. When 
fatigued, and, to use our expressive phrase, all 
but “ done up,” morning or at bed-time I get a 
six-minutes’ steamer, and cold sponge, or cold 
dripping sheet, or cold shaliow bath; and if I 
have a good deal of work before me, I put on a wet 
body- bandage, with calico or flannel end, and 
wear it till afternoon. I get a hot sitz six or eight 
minutes, and similar cold applications; or hot c ! 
shallow, from 95° to 100 or 105°, so different from ( j 
the deep body of hot water in ordinary baths I M 
find all these baths strengthening, invigorating, r* ^ 
and never relaxing .— Smedley's Hand-Book. JJv/ 
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<j Friends—Co-workfrs—Volunta ry Agents, 
£ in every neighborhood, are invited to engage in the good 

*---—-- wor k of extending the circulation of these unique and val- 

One Number more will close the present vol- i P eriodicala - A well-directed effort, just now, 

ume o‘ the Journal. Our friend, will much oblige us by $ wfj n °“ 1™' ,T ° f 1re » dera ' 1lnd ,llH8 ‘"valuable 

sending in the renewal of their subscrtp.ion. a, soon as \ ble “ in 8»"">»"* ^ou«.ds. May we not hear from you ? 
possible. Our clerks are usually so crowded with work i akachers, Editors, Clergymen, and others, 
about the first of January, in consequence of the flood of ^ are * nvded to obtain subscribers in the neighborhood 
renewals coming in about that time, that they unite with where the ^ reside * Traveling Agents may obtain Cer- 
us in this petition. s ti0ca tes from the Publishers, on presenting suitable rec- 

I; ommendations. 

Be CAREFUL.-If those ordering the Journal 1 Subscribers may remit for one, two, three, or 

P ,r n - t P °f' 8 m etC -’. COr ' 1 more 88 b ® convenient. The amount will be 

rectly and plainlt, wa should receive less scolding about ( credited, and the Journal sent the full time. 
other peoples e rors. W e are not infallible, but most of ^ n . . _ 

the errors about which agents complain aro not attribut- s , UBS ma y e made U P of persons receiving 
able to any one in the Journal office. People who forget S tb * ir Journals at different post-offices. It often occurs that 
to date their letters at any place, or to sign their names, or $ o1< * subscriber3 are> desirous of making a present of a vol- 
to give the name or address for copies ordered, will please 5 Ume to fnends at a distance. 

take things ca : mly and not chargo us with their sins of t Having been a member of a club at some 
omission, etc. s previous time does not entitle persons to renew their sub- 

Voluntary Agents.— Any and every sub- \ 8criplion8 a ‘ clubrate8 ’ excc P‘» new club is formed. Our 
.. , . . > terms are: fqr 10 copies, ordered at once (and one copy 

scriber or reader is requested to act in behalf of the Joua- \ extra), cue year, $5; 5 copies, *3 ; single copy, *1. 
nal, by forming clubs or otherwise. Now is the time for s s rj&~ Hitt, d a 

its friends to mamfcst their interest in the Journal and the $ w ^ ° UR termS are ’ Payment m Advance. 
cause it advocates, either by obtainiog new subscribers, or $ No Journal sent before or i^ger than paid for. 
inducing others to act in its behalf. If an* lose or wear $ Jf you Want to haye y° ur Correspondence do 
out numbers in allowing the Journal— that’s the best way s ^ ou credd > study “ How to Write,” and use the Adjustable 
to get subscribers—we will duplicate them in order to make ^ Steel Pen * 
their flies complete for binding. !; "* 

The Journal, is published strictly upon the $ 

OAsn system ; copies are never mailed to individual sub- s 
scribers until paid for, and always discontinued when the J 

subscription expires. Hence we force the Journal upon \ Inquirer.-Fot a full discussion of the pro- 

none, and keep no credit books, experience having demon- \ r r 

,,, . 4 , 1 jsiuuu pnety of marryiDg relatives, see “Hereditary Descent.” 

strated that the cash system is altogether the beat for both J p rice centa# J 

subscriber and publisher. 


SUtts anil dturbs. 


To get an idea of what a whaling voyage really 1 . M -~ Dr ' ,^ Wi9 ’ Normal Institute for 

, ... . . . o J & j s teal Education will open its second course on January 2d, 

Is, without encountering its perils and hardships, one has ; i 8 x*. Send to him for a circular, 
only 10 visit the flue panorama of Capt. Williams, now on s 
exhibition at Hope Chapel, 720 Broadway, where an even- \ 
ing can be pleasantly spent, and many things learned, for J 
“ only a quarter.” 

Postage on the Journals.— On the Phreno- $ 


Aquarius.— When it is statedjthat the aquarius 
will throw 8 gallons of water 50 feet in a minute, it pre¬ 
supposes that the reservoir from which it is taken is close 
at hand, and that the water is thrown through a small 
nr, T , s nozzle. Wc would not ad vise a party who desired to draw 

- r,‘ URE rx’,'TJ <,,8t0nce in the 1 water “ 60 di8la '“ *" d 20 feet below” to employ au 

United States, California, Oregon, and Wnshingron Terri- ^ 1 3 

tory included, the postage is six cents a year, if paid in i; 
advance for the year, at the office where received , not in ' 

New York, or oue cent a number, which is twelve cents a 
year, if paid on receipt of each number. To Canada and 


other British North American provinces, the postage is J monlh - 


aquarius for that purpose. There are pumps which will 
answer the purpose better. 

W. S.—Steamers sail from New York for Cali¬ 

fornia, via Aspinwali, on the 1st, 11th, and 21st of each 


the same—six ceuis a year, payable in New York instead 
of at the office where received. Subscribers in the Prov¬ 
inces will therefore send six cenls in addition to their \ 
subscription, to pay postage to the lines. 


The fare in deck state-rooom is. |225 

in first cabin. ^00 

In second cauin.150 

1 n steerage. 100 

Children under six years old, one fourth price ; between 
six and twelve years, one half price ; servants, full price. 
Provisions furnished. Fifty pounds baggage allowed to 


; water; ruh until dry, and afterward with dry bran. The 
i wet bran should be put on with flannel, and the dry with 
a piece of buok-muslin. Aft*r the bran process li^bt lurs 
may be ma<i« to look s'ill bet'er by rubbing Hum with 
magnesia, after which they should be thoroughly shaken. 

H. K. R.—In ordinary timps is there a good 
IdioifsT ° f 8 °° d phon °S ra P hic reporters obtaining situ- 

Ans. At this time reporting, like all other kinds of busi¬ 
ness, is dull. The best reporters, except those who are en¬ 
gaged by the year on the leading newspapers, are not fully 
employed. Inordinary timis good phonographic repori- 
< rs can obtain employment at remunerative prices, and 
those who are less proficient can generally get business, 
but it is more unsteady, and the prices vary according to 
what they can do. In regard to salary, the pay ranges 
from enough to pay one’s board on an economical ba^is up 
to twenty-five dollars per week on regular salary. Some 
reporters in Congress and in courts will make much more. 
It frequently happens that those engaged regularly on 
newspapers have opportuniiies to report speeches, ser¬ 
mons, aud the like, when not engaged for their employers. 
Some law and Congressional reporters make very great 
wages while occupied, but their employment is unsteady, 
snd, of course, the pay corresponds. 

W. C. B., Springfield, Mass.— You can not make 
wine in Massachusetts from the Isabella or Catawba 
Grape. Of the latter there never was a bunch ripened in 
the open air in your State, and the seasons are not often 
long enough for the Isabella to get more than half ripe. 
Wine is the juice of the grape after it has passed 
through the vinous fermentation, which takes place 
vhen the fruit is so fully ripened as to have converted 
the gummy portion into grape sugar. The addition 
of cane sugar, or other foreign substauces, to induce fer¬ 
mentation, changes the chemical action, and the mixture 
is no longer properly wine, but cordial, or whatever 
other name you may be pleased to call it. Those domestic 
preparations, such as currant wine, elderberry wine, and 
so on often contain more of the intoxicating principle than 
many of the pure wines. In fact, so free from alcohol are 
some of the wines of France and Italy, that it has to be 
added before they will bear transportation. To make wine 
in Massachusetts, you must raise such grapes as the Dela¬ 
ware and Diana. 


We send specimens gratuitously with pleasure ; $ 

but our friends must not be disappointed if they do not rc- s 

eeive the particular number desired. We do not make s GaCb adUlt ’ a11 ° ver fifly is cbar £ ed tea cems a pound, 
any numbers to serve us as specimens, but intend that any $ H. R.—1. What relationship exists between two 
month’s issue shall be a fair index of the year, and conse- $ P ersons ( or rather what grade of cousins are they) whose 

queuily use for dislribuUun those of which we have a sur- } between one of those persous 

plus after supplying subscribers. J and the other’s lather ? F 

New Post-Office - A new Dost-offire h»q Wn $ • 3 * W \ m,d lbere an - v impropriety (on account of rela- 
A uew P 09C om ce has been ^ ionsh«p) in persons intermarrying who are ttius related? 

established ia Columbia County, N. Y.. and named s 0 m . ...., 

“Mount Lebanon.” This is the address of the Shaker 5 1 ^ 2 ’ T , ® ^° f cousins are called second 

Society in that vicinity n cousin8 t0 ea ‘' h olher - The relationship between one and 

* $ the falher of the ^er is, of course, nearer than betwem , ...aa «.ava ^ ao u 3 u*i. il8 uuuteuuj are : iveorge 

Dr. J. D. Craig, late of Wilmington, Del., hag $ the children, but custom has given no more definite name \ Sanif; Hair Chains; The Flower of Liberty Alexis de 

mnvn/i _t__ v , ..... . t _ m ... 


The American Phrenological Journal 
and Life Illustrated for Nov., now ready, contains— 
George N. Briggs, Phrenological Character and Biog¬ 
raphy; A Productive Life; Temptation; Imagination- 
Processes and Faculties. No. II; Moral Philosophy, or 
the Duties or Man Considered in his Individual, Social, 
and Domestic Capacities; Prof. Daniel E. Groux, Phreno¬ 
logical Character aud Biography; Insignia of Rank; 
Woman’s Voice; Grace Darling and her Island-Home; 
The Key Found ; Complimentary Phrases in Persia; The 
Right Man; The Illustrated Phrenological and Physio¬ 
logical Almanac ; Lewis’ Gymnastics ; To Correspondents; 
Special Notices; Of Right Mind ; Advertisements, etc. 

The Atlantic Monthly for November is re¬ 
ceived, rich and racy as usual. Its contents are : George 


removed to Chicopee, Mass., where he has established a s to tbe relationship, 
cure. | 

Postage Stamps.—As the old stamps are no ! th ° obJection ' ‘ f * 8 not slr,m S- Tbis "object is fully 
longer received in payment of postage, our friends will < ° Ur WOrk °" “ HereditarT DMoont ” nri™ 

oblige ns by sending new ones instead, any quantity of i 
which will be received in payment of books or subscrip- ! 


3 That depends much on other circumstances. Usually 
strong. This subject 
Hereditary Descent, 


price, 


our work on 
post-paid, 87 cents. 

Dora.— You may greatly improve your last 
year’s furs by the following process: Warm some new 
bran in a pun, taking care that it docs not burn ; to pre¬ 
vent this danger, it must be actively stirred. When well 


Present subscribers are our main reliance 

Those who know the utility of the Jouea*al will work for $ -- enirreu. w nen wei 

it, and recommend it to their friends and neighbors that $ warmcd ’ rub il thor °ughly into the fur with the hand, 
they too may participate in the benefits of its teachings. 5 Re P eat this tw <> or three times; then shake and brush the 
We will club with onv noTwcrxowv ^ fur uutd ffee from dust * White furs, such as ermine, etc., 

published in Hew Vovk,BoL, or ^L:;r SaZme } 2?^ U ** «* 



moist with warm 




T >cqueville; Agnes of Sorrento; Health in the Camp; 
“The Stormy Petrel”—a Story of To-Day, Concerning 
People who Carried Weight in Life ; Why has the North 
felt Aggrieved with England ; The Wild Endive; The 
Contrabands at Fortress Monroe; The Washers of the 
Shroud ; Reviews and Literary Notices. TerinB, $3 a year. 
Ticknor & Fields, publishers, Boston. 

Rebellion Record.— Part 8 of the monthly 
edition contains, in addition to the usual valuable collec¬ 
tion of Documents, Facts, Rumors, Narratives, Poetry, c f 
Anecdotes, Incidents, etc., fine portraits from steel en- ( J 
graviuga of Generals Beauregard, Banks, and Wool, and 
of Commodore Siringham. Price, 60 cents. C. P. Put¬ 
nam, publisher, New York. 
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W AT E R. 

44 To the days or the aged it addeth length, 

To the might of the etrong it addeth strength. 
It freshens the heart, ft brightens the sight, 
’Tls like quaffing a goblet of morning light.” 


TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 

BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 

Human Perfectibility. —This has long 
been one of the vexed questions in theo¬ 
logical controversies. Whether perfection 
was attainable by human beings on earth, 
or in what that perfection consists, have been 
hitherto discussed mainly from the mental or 
religious stand-point alone, with but little 
reference to bodily or physiological con¬ 
ditions. And for this reason, in our judg¬ 
ment, the subject has never been very well 
understood. 

We have had the pleasure, ^through the 
politeness of the author, to peruse a tract 
on this theme, from the pen of Dr. J. Jen¬ 
nings, of Oberlin, Ohio. A brief allusion 
to the antecedents of the author’s produc¬ 
tion will enable the reader better to com¬ 
prehend his ability to treat this subject 
judiciously. Dr. Jennings’ name has long 
been a household word with medical and 
dietetic reformers. Formerly he practiced 
medicine in Derby, Conn. His profes¬ 
sional business was extensive and lucrative, 
but there were two disorganizing elements 
at work in his nature to ruin his reputation 
and destroy his business. He kept a con¬ 
science, and he had an independent judg¬ 
ment. These elements being kept in con¬ 
stant operation, eventually convinced him 
that the drug system of the Healing Art 
was at war with truth and nature—that 
poisons did not cure diseases—and that 
patients who did not die, recovered in spite 
of the medicine, and not with its assistance. 
With this conviction, Dr. Jennings prac¬ 
ticed for several years, administering only 
harmless placebos, as bread-pills, colored I 
water, etc., and his success was so remark¬ 
able as to be acknowledged, and to extend 
his fame in all the region roundabout. > 
The people in that section of our country, j 
however, have not, we fear, profited much < 
by the lesson; for, on Dr. Jennings remov- ! 


ing from the place, they employed the drug 
doctors, and have probably ever since 
swallowed their poisons when prescribed, 
secundem artem , as submissively and un¬ 
thinkingly as though they had never been 
taught better. 

No man can make the discovery which Dr. 
Jennings made, if he is a man, and not be¬ 
come more progressive in his investigations. 

It places the great problems of human life 
before him in a new light, and opens, as it 
were, a new world to his vision. Dr. \ 
Jennings recognized the great fundamental 
truth, that nature alone cures disease, and 
that all that art can or should do is to sup- j 
ply favorable conditions for the exercise of j 
the remedial power inherent in the living 
organism. Applying the principle involved \ 
in this proposition to our voluntary habits, 
the Doctor saw at once that a large pro- \ 
portion of the diseases and vices of society : 

; had their origin in erroneous habits of liv- 
ing, and especially in the employment of 
flesh food and stimulating beverages. \ 
H$nce he became a strict vegetarian and a 
^trong advocate for temperance. 

The tract before us takes the ground j 
that Human Perfectibility is not only a 
pQssibility, but a probability; nay, a cer- i 
tainty very Sfton to be realized. It even 
predicts that two centuries will not elapse j 
before a large portion of the inhabitants < 
of this earth will live in a millennial state, j 
This calculation is based on the natural re- j 
suits of influences now in operation to en- j 
lighten the people jj* the mode of living in I 
harmony with the laws which the Creator j 
has established in their organization. A 
devout believer in Divine levelation, as re- j 
corded in the Bible, the Doctor reasons to 
the physiological basis, as the starting-point j 
of all enduring progress and permanent re- \ 
form or improvement, moral or religious, in j 
the human race. 

This is precisely the ground which the 
Water-Cure Journal has occupied in re- 
lation to this subject from the first, and for j 
which it has sometimes been called hard j 
names. We do not mean, and never in- J 
timated, that all persons who adopt a vege- j 
tarian diet, or a strictly physiological regi- i 
men, will necessarily become good men and 
Christians; nor that persons may not be 
good Christians while their habits are very 
unphysiological, and their bodies badly 
diseased. But our position is, and always 
has been this: Those who are good citizens, 
good neighbors, good Christians, while liv* 
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I in g in disobedience to the laws of life, and r) 
suffering therefor the penalty of disease, 
will be better citizens, neighbors, and Chris¬ 
tians by living in obedience to physiological 
law, and enjoying the condition of perfect 
health. And so conversely, a bad man will 
be a worse man precisely in the ratio that 
he departs from the laws of his being in 
his voluntary habits. There is, in our judg¬ 
ment, a natural and determinate relation 
between internal conditions and outward 
conduct, which the intelligent philanthro¬ 
pist should recognize as a primary truth in 
all his schemes for reforming, improving, 
and developing human beings bodily, men¬ 
tally, or spiritually; and this principle we 
are glad to find so clearly put forward by 
Dr. Jennings as the basis of his Philosophy 
of Human Perfectibility. 

Vegetarian Convention.— The Twelfth 
Annual Meeting of the American Vegeta¬ 
rian Association was held at the Lecture- 
room of the Ilygeio-Therapeutic College, 

No. 15 Larght Street, on Wednesday after¬ 
noon and evening, September 25th, 1861. 

Rev. Dr. Metcalfe, of Philadelphia, Presi¬ 
dent of the Society, occupied the chair. 

The Doctor has been a vegetarian for fifty- 
two years, and is now in his seventy-fourth 
year, a living illustration of the benefits of 
a proximate return to the natural diet. In 
relating his experience, he stated that he 
had raised several sons and daughters, all 
of whom are now living in good health, are 
all married and have families, and none of 
their children nor grandchildren have ever 
tasted flesh. In answer to inquiries as to 
the physical endurance of vegetarians, and 
their exemption from sickness, Dr. Metcalfe 
alluded to several remarkable cases, among 
others that of Mr. John Chorlton, who re¬ 
cently died in Philadelphia, in the ninetieth 
year of his age. He had been a strict 
vegetarian for the past fifty-four years, ab¬ 
staining from fish, flesh, fowl, and from all 
intoxicating beverages. Nearly thirty years 
ago he abandoned tea, coffee, and tobacco. 

His health, during his long and laborious 
life, had been uniformly good ; and for the 
past thirty-four years he had worked con¬ 
stantly as a journeyman dyer, an occupa¬ 
tion well calculated to put his physical en¬ 
durance to the severest test. His mind 
was clear, active, and vigorous to the last. 

Dr. Grimes, of Boonton, N. J., ad¬ 
dressed the meeting on the philanthro¬ 
pic and humanizing influences of Vegeta¬ 
rianism. He also alluded to its great im- 
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portanee, not only in curing febrile and in¬ 
fectious diseases, but also in preventing 
them. Dr. Grimes is himself an excellent 
illustration of the vegetarian theory. Now 
sixty years of age, very few flesh-eaters at 
fifty present a more hale and vigorous ap¬ 
pearance. We have been personally ac¬ 
quainted with the Doctor for a dozen years, 
and can hardly perceive that this period of j 
time has added a single wrinkle to his brow 
during this period. Dr. Grimes has always 
been a hard-working man, and, we may 
add, in this connection, that three years ago 
he married his second wife, having been a 
widower nearly twenty years. He has a 
young son, two years of age, as fair a 
specimen of health and beauty as one need 
to look upon. 

Mr. Seth Hunt, of Northampton, Mass., 
related his experience. He has been a 
vegetarian for nearly a quarter of a century, 
and has five children, from eleven to twenty- 
two years of age, all of whom have been 
raised without flesh food, and all are re¬ 
markably healthy. 

In the evening, addresses were made by 
R. T. Trail, M D., E. P. Miller, M.D., 
Frank R. Jones, M.D , and others, and a 
number of questions and objections pre¬ 
sented by the audience were answered. 
The following resolutions were adopted : 

1. That, as the Creator is a being of infinite 
benevolence, he must have created the human race 
for happiness, and therefore could not so arrange 
that man, in order to supply the demands of his 
nature for food, should bo obliged to resort to 
measures, every step of which is marked with 
blood and cruelty. 

2. That, whether as an economical, or physio¬ 
logical, or religious question, we hold that a true 
vegetarian system will bear the tests of the most 
rigid scrutiny and the most searching criticism. 

3. That, as to the benefits and superiority of 
a vegetable diet, all we ask of any opponent is, 
that he shall give it a fair practical trial. 

4. That, the slaughter-house is inconsistent 
with good morals and the reign of peace and har¬ 
mony on earth. 

The following officers were re-elected for 
the ensuing year: 

PRESIDENT. 

Dr. William Metcalfe, Philadelphia, Pa. 

vice-presidents. 

Dr. John Grimes, Boonton, N. J. 

Dr. R. D. Muzzey, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. R. T. Trail, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Isaac Jennings, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Mr. Seth Hunt, Northampton, Mass. 

J. 8. Africa, Esq , Huntingdon, Pa. 

0. S. Poston, Esq., Ilarrodsburg, Ky. 

II. S Clubb, Grand Haven, Mich. 

L S. Hough. A.M., Lambertville, N. J. 

TREASURER. 

Mr. Edmund Brooks, Philadelphia, Pa. 

\ SECRETARY. 

Mr. Wm. Taylor, Kensington, Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York Vegetarian Society. —This 
Association will hold its annual meeting 
on Monday evening, November 18th, 1861, 
at the Lecture Hall, No. 15 Laight Street, 
and regular monthly meetings thereafter. 
It would be a gratification to the members 
of the Society, as well as a source of mu¬ 
tual aid and encouragement, if we could 
know who and where our friends and co¬ 
workers are. Though widely scattered 
over the United States, and but few in any 
one place, we are of opinion that, if we 
could parade all of their names in our 
columns, we could show a very respectable 
vegetarian army. To this end we propose 
to vegetarians, in any part of the world, to 
send in their names, with such data of per¬ 
sonal experience and such remarks as may 
be of public interest, to Frank R. Jones, 
M.D., care of Dr. Trail, No. 15 Laight 
Street, who will attend promptly to their 
communications, and prepare all such mat¬ 
ter as may be of public interest for publi¬ 
cation in the Water-Cure Journal and 
the Laws of Life . 

Our Winter School. —We have already 
booked the names of applicants enough, 
who have engaged to attend the ensuing 
winter term, to make a respectable class in 
point of numbers, and expect to hear from 
others before the lectures commence. We 
intend to have the lectures commence 
promptly on the day announced—Monday, 
November 11th—and it is very desirable 
that every student should be present, if 
possible, at the opening. Business in this 
city, and in many parts of the country, 
seems to be rapidly recovering from its 
recent semi-paralysis, and we shall accord¬ 
ingly make preparations to accommodate a 
larger number, both of patients and stu¬ 
dents, than we otherwise should have done. 
Our Institution has been crowded to its ut¬ 
most capacity lately, so that Messrs. Fan- 
cher and Miller have been obliged to rent 
additional rooms in the neighborhood. 
They will be able to accommodate a lim¬ 
ited number of students. We can also 
accommodate ten or a dozen in our private 
house, which is looted in a clean, quiet 
neighborhood, but a few minutes walk from 
the College. 

Lectures and Clinics. —We intend, 
during the ensuing winter, to give one course 
of Public Lectures or Clinics per month, and 
possibly two. We can keep up our lec¬ 
tures to the medical class and be absent 
from the city one third of each month, 




which time we are willing to devote to the 
business of explaining our system to the 
people, and arguing it into their heads and 
hearts, wherever we can make it convenient 
to meet them. We prefer, of course, to go 
where the “call” is the loudest; in other 
words, where the people are most interested 
in the subject; and we would choose those 
places, if there be any such on the broad earth, 
where the drug-doctors would honor us with 
their presence. Our friends, therefore, who 
desire to agitate the health-reform, or the 
medical-revolutionary movement, during 
the winter, will please correspond with us 
on the subject at an early day, so that any 
arrangements we may make may have as 
much public notice as possible. 

During the present month we shall give 
a course of lectures in Boston, Mass., and 
iu December, during our school vacation— 
from Christmas to New Year—we shall ac¬ 
cept the invitation of Dr. M. Nevins, of 
Peoria, Ill., to visit that place, and talk 
hygeio-therapy to the people of Prairie 
Land. If business affairs will permit us to 
be absent another week, we shall probably 
visit and lecture in Chicago. Other ar¬ 
rangements we may be able to announce in 
the December number. 

We wish that more of our students 
would prepare themselves to become ef¬ 
ficient lecturers, for here is a great and 
growing field in which we can do but little 
except to set the ball in motion. The 
people, in a thousand places, are just be¬ 
ginning to study our system in earnest, and 
they want somebody to explain it to them, 
clearly and scientifically, and to disabuse 
their minds of a thousand prejudices and 
misrepresentations which the ignorant and 
interested have arrayed against it; and to 
answer the cavils, and the clamors, and the 
assertions, and the fallacies, and the falsi¬ 
ties of the drug-doctors. Young men, and 
young ladies, too, who are thoroughly ref¬ 
ormatory in their opinions and habits, and 
have a natural fluency of speech, and, more¬ 
over, a love of the work, could not select a 
better vocation, either for themselves or for 
the good of society, than that of lecturing 
to the people in churches, town-halls, barns, 
groves, school-houses, or private parlors— 
wherever an audience, large or small, can 
be gathered—on physiology and hygiene, 
as applied to the preservation of health and 
the cure of disease. 

Physiological Schools.-- Our late article 
on the Schools and School-houses of New 
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England has attracted considerable atten¬ 
tion, as we infer from several communica¬ 
tions we have received from persons, who 
inform us that, in consequence of our sug¬ 
gestions, they have determined to make a 
beginning in their respective neighborhoods. 
One lady asks us to give her the details of 
a proper plan or system, with all the requi¬ 
site arrangements, rules, and regulations, 
etc. This we can not do. We can only 
indicate the principle, and leave those who 
have more time and leisure to manage 
the details. We would remark, however, 
that the vital pre requisite is, fitness on the 
part of the teacher. If he or she is well 
posted in physiology and hygiene, and has 
a moderate acquaintance with ordinary 
school-books, and is, moreover, thoroughly 
imbued with a love of the work, experience 
and observation will soon suggest all the 
practical methods within reach for working 
out the problem. As one of the great er¬ 
rors in our common school system consists 
in keeping the scholars too closely confined 
to their seats, the following paragraph, from 
the Medical Times and Gazette, is worth re¬ 
membering : 

Physical Training. Among the parliament¬ 
ary papers recently issued, are two small volumes 
containing some information collected by Mr.Edwin 
Chadwick during the recent education inquiry. 
Mr. Chadwick shows in these papers that the 
present practice of long hours of teaching is a 
wide cause of enervation and predisposition to dis¬ 
ease, and induces also habits of listlessness and 
dawdling. The half-time system is found to give 
nearly, if not quite, as good education as the 
whole time; and common sense tells us that a boy 
who has acquired the same amount of knowledge 
in half the time of another boy, must have ob¬ 
tained a proportionately superior habit of mental 
activity. It is this alertness, combined with the 
bodily aptitudes created by drill, that gives the 
comparatively stunted boys of the town a prefer¬ 
ence over the strong, robust lads from the coast. 
Good schoolmasters say that about three hours 
a day are as long as a bright, voluntary attention 
on the part of children can be secure i, and that 
in that period they may be really taught as much 
as they can receive; all beyond the profitable 
limit is waste. 

Pilule Hydrargyri. —One of the most 
desperate and persevering cases of mercu¬ 
rial pilling—not to say killing , for the 
patient still lives—came under our obser¬ 
vation recently. Some fifteen years ago the 
patient took a dose of “ blue pill” for a tor¬ 
pid liver, as is the custom under allopathic 
auspices. At the end of a year he had oc¬ 
casion to repeat the dose; then, at the ex¬ 
piration of another six months, there seemed 
to be a necessity for blue-pilling again; 
then the dose was required in three months; 
then in two; then in one; and finally every 
week, until at last the poor mercurialized 


| liver, having had its persistent torpidity in- 
; cessantly blue-pilled for a dozen of years, 
| utterly refused to respond, and now the 
? patient is in our hands, a confirmed dyspep* 
\ tic, with a badly shattered constitution and 
\ a nearly ruined liver. Verily the Irish 
; doctor was not far out of the way when he 
| sent in his bill to his bereaved customer: 

\ Dr. To curing your wife till she died, $100.” 

| A Panegyrium. —The faculty and friends 

\ of the New York Hygeio-Therapeutic Col- 
' lege have organized an association with the 
view of more completely combining useful 
education with agreeable recreation. The 
plan will be under the personal direction of 
Dr. H. F. Briggs, Professor of Elocution, 
who will give instruction also in elementary 
music and in dancing, so far as positions, 
gestures, gracefulness of movements, etc., 
are concerned. He will also instruct the 
members in the military attitudes and drill, 
so far as they are applicable to a proper 
training and physiological development of 
the system. Medical students will have all 
the advantages of these lessons and exer¬ 
cises without extra charge; others will pay 
a moderate charge to meet expenses. One 
or two evenings of each w r eek, during the 
| school term, will be devoted to this depart¬ 
ment of our Institution, and it will be an 
excellent feature for patients as well as 
students. 


Co Cornspnknts. 


Answers In this department are givon by Dr. Tball. 


Retained Placenta. —M. D. J., Newton, Ct. 
When the placenta adheres to the uterus, after childbirth, 
have patience until the contractions of the organ detach 
It. If hemorrhage attends, it should be restrained by cold 
applications. In some cases, when the bleeding can not 
bo arrested, it may be necessary to detach the placenta. 
But this requires a competent physician. 

Hygeio-Therapy. —The price of the Biennial 
Catalogue for 1S60-1, containing a Lecture in exposition of 
the fundamental principles of Hygienic Medication, is ten 
cents. We often give them away where we think it will 
advantage us as well as others; but when persons order 
them for their own benefit, we expect a dime as an accom¬ 
paniment — 

Tumor in the Breast —M. A. C., Newark, 
Mich. “ About six months ago, I discovered a lump in my 
left breast, on the upper side. It is loose and very hard, 
about the size of a small egg; there is no discoloration of 
the skin, but it is sometimes attended with a sharp pain.” 

The disease is probably cancerous, aud the sooner it is 
attended to, the better the prospect of a radical cure. We 
can not treat surgical cases imless the patient is with us. 

Nervous Headache.— Mrs. M. A. S., Athens, 
N. Y. What is commonly called “nervous” or “sick 
headache,” is, when habitual, almost always occasioned by 
constipated bowels or torpidity of the liver. Usually 
both conditions coexist. You should ad- pt a plain vege¬ 
tarian diet, eschew milk and grease, and take a morning 
ablation and an afternoon sitz-bath. The wet girdle 
would also be useful. 


Diptiiekia.— J. V. B., Tipton. Tnd. Please 
give ns some information in regard to an epidemic that is 
now peopling our graveyards very fawt. This disease has 
been in different parts of this county (Tipton) f->r about two 
years, and for me to give any estimate how many have 
died from it, would bo a thing impossible, when our best 
doctor (allopath) is reported to have lost f<*r'y cases. 

The d'sease commences with a redness and swelling of 
the tonsils and uvula, partially obstructing the voice. In 
a few nours small, white follicles, resembling pus, are dis¬ 
covered about the tonsils aud fauces, which gradually co¬ 
alesce, forming, in severe cases, a complete covering to 
the fauces of a pseudo membrane, which, on being-de¬ 
tached by caustic, or other means, is so<>n replaced by 
another. These symptoms are generally accompanied by 
a chid, followed by a fever. The swelling rapidly in¬ 
crease'*, extending to the outer part of the neck and face. 
In about three days the disease, if not prevented, will 
have extended up into the posterior nnros, lining them 
wif.h the false membrane. Immediately after, or perhaps 
about the same time, it extends down to the glott s ; from 
that it runs its course rapidly, extending down the tra¬ 
chea, bronchia, and into the air vesicles—at least, l judge 
that is the course of the disease from the symptorns pre¬ 
sented, which are cough and swelling of the neck aud 
chest, n hoarse rat ling in the lungs at every inspiration, 
and difficulty of breathing. After thefe symptoms have 
been present about, twenty-four or thirty hour.-, chills come 
on, followed by flashes of heat, aud then more chills. 
About this time, if the hand be placed near the region of 
tne heart, flattering of that organ may be distinctly felt 
Now set io symptoms of gangrene, followed in about 
twelve hours by death. 

I have described the malignant form, having never seen 
any other. 

Now will Dr. Trail tell us what it is, and how to treat it ? 
Indeed, judging from the reports which are coming in 
trorn every part of the State (Iud.I, I th>nk a lengthy arti¬ 
cle on that disease would entertain the readers of the 
Water-Cure Journal more at this time than any other. 

The disease is diptheria, which has been very prevalent 
in various sections of our country during the past two 
years. We have frequently described the proper treat¬ 
ment. You will find directions in our small work on 
“ Diseases of the Throat and Lungs.” Our large work on 
diptheria will be soon published. 

Propositions.— J. B., New Lebanon, N. Y. 

Will the editor of the W.-C J. give his views, pro and con , 
concerning the following? 

1. The excretions of an animal are poisonous to it if 
taken back into the circulation. 

a. Therefore, all excretions should be removed, or be 
allowed to pass off as quickly as possible. 

2. The pores of the skin, as wed as the lungs, are capa¬ 
ble of absorbing poisonous matter into the circulation. 

/>. Therefore, the skin and lungs should be carefully 
guarded against poisonous, absorbable matter. 

3. Perspiration is an excretion carrying off effete matter 
from the system, which matter, if reabsorbed, is poisonous. 

c. Therefore, the effete perspired matter should be re¬ 
moved, or be allowed to escape from the body as quickly 
us possible. 

4. Clothing the body necessarily causes po’sonous, ef¬ 
fete, perspired matter to remain in contact with it. 

d. Therefore, clothing, in that respect, is injurious to 
the body. 

5. During sleep, in cold nights, there are two methods 
of keeping the body warm, by retaining the body heat by 
means of clothing, or by artificial heat. Blit the retention 
of the body heat by clothing is injurious. 

e. Therefore, while in bed, iu cold nights, the body 
should be kept warm by artificial heat. 

General Deduction. —The bed-room, iu cold nights, 
should be well ventilated and kept at a comfortable sleep¬ 
ing temperature by artificial heat, and the sleeper should 
be covered as lightly as decency will permit. By grad¬ 
ually reducing the temperature, it is probable that the 
sleeper may became accustomed to a very moderate de¬ 
gree of artificial heat. 

We assent to all the positions and deductions above, 
with a slight qualification in relation to clothing. If 
clothes are loosely worn, and frequently changed—and the 
same Is true of bed-clothing—they will absorb some of the 
perspirable matter, and admit another portion to pass off 
through them. There may not be much to choose be¬ 
tween artificial heat and a due supply of proper bedding. 
But all artificial covering of every kind should be light as 
possible without actual suffering. 

“Salt and Alcohol.— R M , Oswego, N. Y. 
How does the physiological solution of salt to the human 
organism differ from Urnt of alcohol ? 

The relatiou of both salt and alcohol to all living organ¬ 
isms is pathological, not physiological. In a word, they 
are both poisons ; hence their relation is the same. 

Text Books.— J. P. S., Worcester, Mass. Any 
of the standard works may be used as text-books i 
Hygeio-Therapeut'c College. The majority of our j 
dents use Gray’s Anatomy, Dunglison’s Dictionary, Meigs 
or Cazeaux’s Midwifery, Dalton’s Physiology, Youmans’ 
Chemistry, and the Hydropathic Encyclopedia. 
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Palpitation —A. K. S., Hartford. Conn. The 
symptoms you describe do not indicate an organic affec¬ 
tion of the heart, but constipation of the bowels and con¬ 
gestion of the liver. Use tepid enemas, liip-baths, and a 
daily ablution. Abandon coffee, butter, milk, cheese, and 
all salted meats. “Water-Cure for the Million” will tell 
you how to make the right article of bread. 

Angina Pectoris — P. B. B., Detroit, Mich. I 
have had for many years frequent attacks of acute pain 
darting through the ch^st and in the region of the heart, 
with oppressed breathing and great difficulty of lying on 
the left side. Am much troubled with heartburn, flatu¬ 
lence, sour stomach, sense of weight in the stomach after 
eating, great depression of spirits, etc. I have taken “ a 
power of medicine,” morphine, lobelia, stramonium, niter, 
some mercury, etc., all to good effect. 

It is a wonder you are alive after such io*'erful atten¬ 
tion from the doctor. Live very abstemiously on the 
plainest food. Take a tepid half-bath each morning, and 
a sitz for ten minutes, at 80 degrees, afternoon and even¬ 
ing. Exercise all you conveniently can in the open air. 
Horseback riding is excellent Your main trouble comes 
from an enlargement of the liver aDd spleen, the conse¬ 
quence of the ague and fever you had some years since, or 
rather, of the quiniue you took to cure it. 

Dipthfria.— B. V. H., Carroll, Ohio. 1. Will 
strict attention to the laws of health ward off an attack of 
diptheria, in «n infected district, provided a person be di- 
reefy exposed to that infection ? 2. Is it a contagious dis¬ 
ease ? S. Is it not scarlet fever of the worst type ? 

1. The first proposition isa sad muddle. Strict attention 
to the laws of health, with healthy conditions of body, will 
prevent every kind of disease under the sun, at all times, 
and under all circumstances. But no one, as it happens, 
cau give strict attention to the laws of health while breath¬ 
ing infectious malaria. Whether one will have the dip- 
theria, depends on the amount of impurity ho is exposed 
to, the length of his ongioal constitution, etc. 2. It is 
contagious only under certain circumstances, as, for exam_ 
pie, in the foul air of unventilated rooms. 8. It is cer¬ 
tainly analogous if not identical with the malignant scarle t 
fever, sometimes called “ putrid sore throat.” 

Shutting the Mouth.— F. P., Arkport, N. Y. 
What method can be taken by those who habitually keep ] 
the mouth open, exposing large, homely teeth, both while < 
awake and asleep, to keep the mouth shut, as advised in < 
the September W.-C. J. ? In such eases can the upper lip < 
be made to naturally cover the teeth ? If so. how ? 

Many exercises can be resorted to beneficially. One j 
of the best is, running or dancing, holding the mouth as ■ 
firmly closed as possible. Running or walking rapidly up < 
and down stairs is a good practice. Reading in a loud j 
whisper, taking pains to articulate each syllable distinctly, 
is another good exercise. The appearance of thick or < 
everted upper lips can be greatly improved by these < 
practices. Lying flat on the back, on the floor, and \ 
breathing slowly and deeply as p ,ssible, is worth prac¬ 
ticing. Be careful and eat a light supper, or your mouth j 
may never come in proper shape. 

Stamps.— When sending stamps to prepay an¬ 
swers, do not paste them on the letter. It is more trouble 
to remove them (when one is in a hurry) than they are 
worth. They will always come safely if put loosely in the 

letter. - 

A Discussion Threatened. — J. A. N , Cor¬ 
ning, N. Y. If the physician to whom you allude will 
meet us ia fair debate, on the merits and demerits of the 
Drug and Hygienic Medical Systems, we will meet him 
there or here, as he may elect, any time, on one month’s 

notice. - 

Dates—Corn—Eyes.— A. E. S., Framingham, 
Mass. Dr. Tall: 1. If dates are so put up as to retain 
their sweet and agreeable taste for three or more years, 
would their age be particularly objectionable to their use 
as food ? 

2. Chemists tell us that com, wheat, and the cereals 
generally, if cut a tew days before perfect ripeness, have 
considerable more nutritive matter than if allowed to 
stand until quite ripe, since by that time a portion lias 
turned to woody fiber. Is the nutritive matter less health¬ 
ful if cut when nearly, but not quite ripe? 

3. For near-sighteOness: close the eyes and press the 
fingers gently from the nose, outwardly, across the eyes. 
This flattens the pupil. Do it several times a day. 

For loss of sight oy old age: pass the fingers or towel 
from the outer corner of the eyes inwardly, above and be 
low the eyeballs, pressing gently against them. This 
rounds them up and preserves or restores the sight. The 
Phrenological Journal speaks of these rules as long 
known. Lawyer llare, of Lancaster, Penn., is said to 


have restored his sight by manipulating his eyes, at the 
suggestion of John Q. Adams. Do jou think the above 
rules safe ? 

1. No. 2. No. 8. Yes. 

Boils.— T. H., Newville, Ind Dr. Trail: Some 
years ago I was disabled by boils, resulting in running 
sores. Sometimes these ulcers would last years. After 
trying all >he remedies of the drug-doctors and all the pat- 
5 ent remedies of the old women, I finally got relief from an 

< abstemious diet; and then, after some eight y* ars of my 

< former diet, of fine flour, meat, etc., without bobs, I com- 

< menced eating Graham bread. And now, after some four 
l weeks’ diet on coarse bread, I have four hoils, with a fair 

prospect of more. Is the Graham bread the cause of the ; 
boils ? 

Can’t say. You probably eat other things besides Graham 
bread, and have, no doubt, other habits besides those of 
eating. Give us a history of yourself, and then we will ; 
answer your question. It is quite possible that a return ! 
to a purer and more simple dietary enables the system to < 
throw off the impurities it has accumulated during the 
preceding years in which you lived on the usual gross 
food, and that the boils are among the evidences of the 
process of purification. —— 

Alcohol and Digestion.— W A. J , Hunting- 
ton, O. Dr. R. T. Trail —Dear Sir: I have adopted the 
vegetarian diet, and am taking water-treatment at l\ome, 


iKmdlang. 


after a stav of eleven weeks at a water-cure with good 
success. Will you please answer the following questioi 8, 
either through your Journal or by letter: I. Does the 
act of digestion produce alcohol from the grains in the 
stomach ? 2. Does rain water possess vegetable matter 
when falling from the clouds? 8. Does water, passmg 
through a filter, and then standing in the cistern, become 
impure and unhealthy ? 

1*. S. In regard - to the first question, a gentleman as¬ 
serted that pure alcohol was generated from ihe grains in 
the stomach by the digestive process. I had no authority 
to refuteit, but still did not believe it. 

1. No. No one but a profound ignoramus in physiology 
would ever assert any such thing. 

2. No. 

3. That depends on how long it stands, and how the 
cistern is constructed and located. It is almost impossible 
to construct cisterns so that water in them will not be¬ 
come impure by long standing. 

All for Three Cents.—S ome erratic genius 
sends us a three-cent stamp, with the modest request 
“ Please to inform me of some means by which I can se¬ 
cure strength, activity, and vigor of body.” 

Our fee for writing prescriptions for self-treatmentis five 
dollars ; but perhaps we can do our friend an equal ser¬ 
vice for his postage stamp, in recommending him to read 
the Water-Cure Journal attentively, study the “ Hy¬ 
dropathic Encyclopedia” faithfully, and religiously prac¬ 
tice their teachings. - 

Vegetarianism, etc.— J. A., Herkimer, N Y. 
1st. How can you reconcile the fact, to the vegetarian diet 
system, that no vegetable food whatever will grow in some 
parts of the earth, and of course ihe inhabitants are com¬ 
pelled to live exclusively on animal food ? 

2d. At what age and of what d scase did Sylvester Gra¬ 
ham and Joel Shew respectively die? 

3d. How do your cooks, at 15 Laight Street, moke that 
! delicious wheat-meal bread or bread cakes, which ap- 
! pears on your table? I think that many will want to 
; know this, as the “ Hydropathic Cook Book” has no re- 
: ceipt which will produce anything like it. Of course the 
; only ingredients are water and meal, but what are the 
; other essentials ? 

1. It does not ,need “reconciliation.” People are not 
obliged to live where vegetable food can not grow, as 
there is ample room elsewhere on the earth’s surface. 
But admitting-it to be expedient for people to inhabit, for 
a time, places where but little f.»od except animal can not 
be procured, it does not follow that animal food is man’s 
best or natural food. Many persons live where the water 
which they drink is very impure, but this does not prove 
that pure water is not the natural drink of man and of all 
animated nature. 

2. Graham died at the ago of 57. Dr. Shew at about 
45. Both were the victims of disease acquired in early 
life. Their dietetic and oiher habits tended to prolong 
their lives many years, but there is no doubt that intem¬ 
perate labor very greatly abbreviated the period of their 
earthly existence. 

8. Mix the wheat-meal quickly with boiliDg water into 
a rather soft dough, then make it into small thin cakes or 
rolls, and bake in a quick oven. You will find in “ Water- 
Cure for the Million” convenient recipes for making this 
and o her kinds of bread. 


AMERICAN YOUNG LADYISM 

Mr. J. G. Kohl a German traveler, who has 
described more than half the civilized world, has 
recently written what purports to be an account 
of the young ladies of America. Our lady read¬ 
ers will not probably agree with all he says of 
them ; but, nevertheless, we suspect they will 
read every word with great attention and in¬ 
terest. As for readers of the other sex, we rec¬ 
ommend them to believe nothing Mr. Kohl says, 
unless it is substantiated by their wives, sisters, 
or sweethearts. 

ALL AMERICAN WOMEN BEAUTIFUL. 

Our traveler begins by remarking that our do¬ 
mestic institutions produce a singular sameness : 

“That beauty, however, should become demo¬ 
cratic, is a remarkable fact for the observer. The 
fair sex in America has not only the same uni¬ 
versal feelings, impulses, and passions, the same 
education and requirements, which they have ob¬ 
tained from institutions all of a like pattern, but 
also the same charms. There is a greater na¬ 
tional family resemblance among American women 
than among those of any European country. The 
general affinity in manners, comfjrt, and social 
value has had such an effect on the type of beauty, 
that they all appear to have issued from the same 
mold and school. An American salon filled with 
ladies resembles a hyacinth-field the sand-gar¬ 
dens of Berlin. 

“ Clumsy, coarse features, striking deformities, 
original and characteristic ugliness are found 
neither among American men nor women. No 
one could dream, there, of asserting that le laid 
e'est le beau. The great majority of women are 
moderately pretty, very passable, or pleasingly 
pretty. Still their charms are concentrated more 
in their features than in their demeanor, figures, 
or corporeal shape. A classical bust, rounded 
arms, and well-developed limbs are the greatest 
rarity among them. You may gaze on a hundred 
and not discover one shapely waist. The effem¬ 
inate manners of these anything but Spartan re¬ 
publican ladies, their horror of bodily movement 
and physical exertion, produce a neglect and de¬ 
cay of the entire muscular system. Walking in 
the open air is something quite unusual with 
them, for in their country, where there are no 
footpaths or promenades, they move about in car¬ 
riages, and rarely on horseback. The rest of the 
long day they spend, after the fashion of ladies in 
Eastern harems, on softly cushioned sofas, or in 
their favorite rocking-chairs by the fireside. Full 
beauties, a la Reubens, are never found among 
them, and equally rare are those graceful, well- 
rounded, elastic, Junonic forms, which may still 
be seen in Italy and other European countries. 
The ladies of Kentucky alone offer an exception to 
this, but the rest all resemble tulips, in whom 
only the head delights. Their faces, too, are 
pleasanter through the delicacy of the outline 
than in the color or expression. Their complex¬ 
ion is hardly ever rosy, and rarely lively and 
fresh. They are all somewhat pallid, like zeal¬ 
ous romance readers among ourselves. They 
seem to be hot-house plants, and their entire 
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education and formation in the fashionable la¬ 
dies’ academies is on the forcing system. Those 
pretty, delicate, pale faces are met with not only 
in the capitals, but far away up the Mississippi, 
in the new settlements, and in the prairies among 
the Indians. 

farmers’ daughters. 

44 Even the farmer’s daughter looks exactly like 
a denizen of the towns, reads romances, insists tn 
dressing in silk, and dresses her hair with arti¬ 
ficial French flowers in contempt of the natural 
children of Flora. Lid in the larger towns 
are so proud of their pale, interesting complex¬ 
ion, that they disguise and try to drive away the 
natural roses on their cheeks as something coarse 
and vulgar. They vail themselves carefully from 
the beams of the burning sun, drink vinegar, and 
employ other artificial measures to develop still 
further the moonlight on their faces. An Eoglish- 
woman, or any fresh beauty arrived from Europe, 
resembles among American ladies the accompani¬ 
ment of flutes by a key-bugle. 

DEMAND AND SUPPLY OF WOMEN. 

“ The necessity for female society ruus through 
the whole history of American colonization side 
by side with the Indian wars. At a later date the 
* Pioneers of the West,’ who crossed the Allegha- 
nies and settled on the Ohio and the Mississippi, 
wanted wives, who at all times have been, and 
still are, a rare and valued article in the United 
States. Just as the first emigrants attracted 
them from Europe by all sorts of promises, the 
later emigrants returned to the Eastern cities, 
chivalrously paid court there to young girls, and 
worked hard to fulfill their promises. This, in 
my opinion, is the main basis of woman’s position 
in America, and she has been pampered, caressed, 
dressed in silks and satins, till she gradually be¬ 
came the tender, pretty, delicate, capricious, 
fashionable puppet she now is. 

INDEPENDENCE OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 

44 The intercourse of American gentlemen with 
these pretty, pale, elegant ladies is — so long as 
they are unmarried—of a nature that would not 
be tolerated in England. They stand in far too 
bold and confidential a footing for our notions. 
English parents, it is known, grant their daugh¬ 
ters far more liberty than the French do, who 
keep theirs in a convent till it is time to marry 
them. Among the Americans, where the repub¬ 
lican feeling of independence is added to that in¬ 
heritance from English habits, and is born with 
children of both sexes, this liberty has necessarily 
degenerated, just as you find much across the 
ocean which in Eugland would press out of the 
ground like a tender, sweet-tasted asparagus 
head, but in America has shot up wildly and lux¬ 
uriously into a long, hard stalk, with multitu¬ 
dinous shoo's and seeds. The emancipation of 
youDg women in America is as perfect as it well 
can be; they hardly allow their parents the right 
of guardianship. They take care of themselves ; 
they are allowed to receive the visits of young 
gentlemen, who again introduce other gentlemen 
without consulting the parents. The young la¬ 
dies make appointments with these gentlemen, and 
ask them to call in the morniDg, or to take tea, even 
should papa and mamma not be at home, or hap- 
A) pen to be engaged in another part of the house. 


THE BEAUTY ON THE FAMILY. 

“ If th^re be any especial beauty among the 
daughters of a family, she assumes the mastery so 
utterly that, so to speak, everything is done in 
her name. Even though the official invitations to 
balls and parties are made in the parents’ name, 
the daughter has most certainly selected the can¬ 
didates. She will also invite any one she pleases, 
or may be introduced to, without asking papa or 
mamma. When young people arrange to visit any 
house in the evening, they do not say, as in Paris, 
4 Shall we pay a visit to Madame N. to-night?’ 
but, ‘ Shall wc go and call on Miss A. or Miss 
B. ?’ The good papa, some rum-bibbing member 
of Congress, or senator bothered with political 
committees, is not at all taken into consideration. 
On entering the house the daughter is naturally 
seen sitting in the center of the sofa, and the con¬ 
versation is exclusively addressed to her. In 
many cases the mother is quite passed over. If 
she be at all old and wearisome she generally 
sits with grandmamma, warming herself at the 
fire. It often happens that a stranger may stand 
on very intimate terms with the daughters ere he 
has been introduced to the mother. 

OF BEAUX. 

“ The expression is extremely characteristic 
of the superficiality of the relations and sympa¬ 
thies between the two sexes in America. External 
beauty is certainly highly valued in most coun¬ 
tries; it is a human weakness, which, however, is 
not displayed so openly among ourselves. In 
America, on the contrary, ladies do not hesitate 
to state that they only estimate men by their 
beauty. 4 Who was your beau last night ?’ they 
ask one another—even the farmers’ daughters. 

4 You shall be my beau to morrow,* they say to 
a young man. * Oh, indeed, Mr. P., you were 
last night a perfect beau for me; you left nothing 
to desire,’ they say to the old gray-haired Mr. 
P., when they want to flatter and console him. 
The English also employ the word, but more in 
the contemptuous sense of a ‘ fop.’ The American 
ladies select this fop, pomaded and brushed up by 
the hair-dresser, as their * cavalier.’ They also 
use very frequently the French words 4 chaperon’ 
and 4 chaperoning,’ borrowed from the days of 
chivalry. Srrangely enough, men are heard much 
less frequently alluding to their belles than girls to 
their beaux. It seems as if the American ladies 
bad turned the world topsy turvy and converted 
men into the fair sex. Frequently men are made 
love to and cajoled by the women ; and American 
gentlemen hence have something passive about 
them, like ladies among ourselves, and tbey'm iy 
often be seen retiring, exhausted and drooping, 
from ladies’ society, to sink into silence and indif¬ 
ference in the drinking saloons. 

THE WORD “ ELEGANT.” 

** The American ladies have also received into 
their every-day English language many other 
French expressions which the English employ 
rarely, or give a very diff rent meaning to. 
Thus, they have a remarkable propensity for the 
term 4 elegant.’ It has grown one of their favor¬ 
ite words, which they incessantly repeat, and 
whose broad and various application is no little 
characteristic of them. English ladies generally 
apply this word, borrowed from the French, to 


articles of luxury, to products of the lower 
branches of art, where it is in its place, and 
means so much as 4 plensiDg in exterior and 
form.’ English ladies would never think of ex¬ 
pressing their pleasure with things of greater in¬ 
ternal value, which must be gauged by a higher 
standard, by employing the trivial expression 
4 very elegant.’ Only American ladies do this : 
they describe as elegant the toilet and amiable 
behavior of their beaux, equally with the garish 
furniture of a room all glistening with ormolu 
and enamel. For the pretty verses an adorer lays 
at their feet, they have, too, no higher praise 
th >n that they are 4 very elegant very elegant 
indeed.’ They also call the speech of a high- 
standing political orator 4 very elegant.* A flower 
in a garden bed, the fragrant lily, or the regal 
ro*e, is only called by them 4 an elegant flower. 
Even a picture by Rafaelle or Correggio receives 
in the outburst of their enthusiasm no other at¬ 
tribute; if they re urn from Switzerland, and are 
asked what they have seen amid the Alps, they 
praise the 4 elegant scenery’ of the mountains, 
lliis unlucky word and the more unlucky predi¬ 
lection for the elegant, which is met with at every 
step among American ladies, is so deeply rooted 
in them, that they have extended the territory of 
the word to extraordinary lengths, both upward 
and downward. For instance, gorng downward, 
they will talk of an 4 elegant dish’ they have eaten ; 
and going upward, what we call a good or classical 
taste, is generally characterized by them as an ‘ele¬ 
gant taste.’ 

LADIES IN PUBLIC. 

Ihe Americans, compariog themselves with 
other nations, are very proud of the fact that 
that 4 ladies’ hold so high a position among them. 
But to obtain this reputation and praise for their 
country is often attended with very unpleasant 
consequences. The ladies tyrannize over the whole 
land, and interfere in everything. They can in 
no way be escaped, and a man can scarce ever 
dispense with their protection. Everywhere they 
take the first and best places for themselves and 
their proteges. That they should play the prom¬ 
inent part in social circles, and parade like birds 
of paradise by the side of their husbands, whom 
they cast into the shade, is only natural, and they 
can not be blamed for it,but they extend their influ¬ 
ence far beyond their natural and domestic circle. 

44 Unluckily they are very curious, and hence 
fond of be’mg present at the sittings of the scien¬ 
tific, geological, geographical, and historical so¬ 
cieties, where they do ^themselves no good, and 
merely tend to render the discussions of the so¬ 
cieties shallow, and distract the earnestness of 
their labors. In the public popular lectures, 
which are so admired in all the cities of America] 
thedadies almost entirely set the fashion. A lec¬ 
turer who displeases them is a ruined man, even 
though he were backed up by an army of men; if, 
on the other hand, a handsome, smart lecturer] 
full of anecdote, gain their favor, he can make his’ 
fortune with a few courses. For what the fash¬ 
ionable ladies of one place have heard, those of an¬ 
other also wish to hear, and such a lecturer re 
ceives invitations from the most remote towns. 

LITERARY LADIES. 

44 The town libraries, museums, observatories, 
and other public scientific institutions—localities 
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in which among ourselve3 only bookworms, anti¬ 
quarians, and other originals are seen among the 
savans —are visited by crowds of ladies, who flut¬ 
ter through them. They are the terror of libra¬ 
rians and friends of literaturo, who wish to bury 
themselves in their studies. To please the ladies, 
all such public institutions in the United States 
must, like the ladies themselves, assume a very 
elegant garb, and much money must be laid out 
for striking curiosities, which are speedily brought 
into a wretched condition by the numerous fin¬ 
gers, and by the ladies digging valuable speci¬ 
mens with their parasol ferules. Very naturally 
they bring with them to these consecrated spots 
their beaux, and carry on their flirtations there, 
as if they were at an evening party. They take 
the observatories by storm, and compel the polite 
astronomer, who is prevented from making serious 
observations, to point them out Jupiter’s satel¬ 
lites or Saturn’s rings. But even in the presence 
of the planets, which should fill them with sacred 
awe, they do not break off for a moment the thread 
of their flirtations. Unhappily—and this is even 
worse—these lovely ladies have interfered by flocks 
in the labors of literature. The European discov¬ 
ers on the banks of the Ohio or Mississippi an 
astounding number of celebrated poetesses and ro¬ 
mancers whom lie never heard of before ; and this 
American crinoline literary cohort constantly 
pours fresh water ou old tea-leaves, and swamps 
the book market with a fearfully insipid beverage. 
At times, too, they make their appearance as 
as street preaclurs, and always play a great pari 
in the intrigues of the religious sects 

THE PRIVILEGED SEX. 

Oq board the steamers, and in the other 
modes of communication ihroughout the country, 
the ladies have every sort of privilege On the 
railways they exert a vigorous right of expropria¬ 
tion over the gen letnan, even should he have 
taken his seat at a previous station. On many 
other occasions, such as at theaters, in the galle¬ 
ries of the House, or wherever there may he any¬ 
thing to be seen or^’heard, the ‘ lord of creation* 
can never feel safe in his seat, however early he 
may have taken possession of it. If any one tap 
him on the shoulder and whisper in his ear the 
words of terror, ‘ A lady,* he must spring up at 
once, and is swept aside like dust by the crinoline, 
to seek another seat where he can. 

“ And yet [it would be possible to endure all 
this, and more, if the ladies united with their au¬ 
thority graciousness and a pleasant show of grat¬ 
itude, and .if they—the petted and the blasters — 
did not regard all the services and indulgences of 
the men with such indifference, and as a tribute 
necessarily theirs. Generally, however, they be¬ 
have as if the men did nothing but their duty. 
You may dislocate your spine in picking up any¬ 
thing a lady has let fall, or, like Raleigh, lay 
down your coat before her, so that she may pass 
dry shod over a puddle, and rarely will you be re¬ 
warded even by a smile. And all this robs the 
weaker sex of its sweetest charm, the gentle and 
irresistible power by which it elsewhere enchains 
and thralls the heart of man Among us the 
stronger being bows to woman, and the weak dar¬ 
ling, conscious of her need and support, rewards 
i him with her gratitude. But, in America, Frido- 


\ lin does his duty like a negro slave, and of course, t DEFENSE OF THE BEARD. 


now and then grows weary of the affair. It is not 
unfrequent to hear the chivalrous Americans, 
when out of their wives’ earshot, indulge in the 
most awful declarations of rebellion. 

THE POOR HUSBANDS. 

(i In America this terribly degenerated rev¬ 
erence for women, which might be called more 
truly pampering and spoiling, is naturally felt 
most by the husbands, who have entered upon a 
life long slavery. If a lovely American girl sinks 
into the arms of a man, to be bound to him for 
life, she does so much in the same way as she 
throws herself into her easy chair. Marriage is 
her pillow, her sofa, on which she intends hence¬ 
forth comfortably to repose. Upon it she confi- 



Thehe are more solid inducements for wearing 
the beard than the mere improvement of a man’s 
personal appearance and the cultivation of such 
an aid to the every-day diplomacy of life. Nature, 
combining, as she never fails to do, the useful 
with the ornamental, provides us with a far better 
respirator than science could ever make, and one 
that is never so hideous to wear as that black seal 
upon the face, that looks like a passport to the 
realms of suffering and death. The hair of the 
moustache not only absorbs the moisture and 
miasma of fogs, but it strains the air from dust 
and the soot of our great smoky cities. It acts 
also in the most scientific manner, by taking heat 
from the warm breath as it leaves the chest, and 
dently throws all the burden of her cares and \ supplying it to the cold air taken in. It is not 


troubles; she regards the husband as her facto¬ 
tum, who has to provide for all her wants. He 
must procure her a house according to her fancy ; 
he must furnish this house exactly as she wishes 
it; he must arrange and administer kitchen and 
cellar, and even go every morning before breakfast 
to make the necessary purchases for the day’s 
meals Even in Washington you may at times see 
senators, statesmen renowned in the world, and in¬ 
fluential in the papers, hurrying to market at an 
early hour, with a basket on their arm, and car¬ 
rying home salad, pastry, green peas, strawber¬ 
ries, or other vegetable produce. 

“ Even farmers’ wives often hold themselves 
much too high for business of this sort, and scenes 
of the following nature may be seen at market. A 
young farmer’s wife I once saw sitting in a little 
cne-horse chaise and holding the reins. In her 
elegant dress she could not, of course, bo expected 
to go into the dust and confusion of the market, so 
she had sent off her husband. He was busy among 
the stalls, like a swallow collecting insects for its 
young, and presently appeared again laden with 
all sorts of boxes and parcels. These the farmer’s 
wife, naturally, could not take on her silk lap, so 
the husband had to hold them carefully in the 
chaise.” 

The author says in conclusion : 

“ I have mainly kept in sight the upper strata 
of society, which, however, sink very deep, as will 
have been seen, in America, I need hardly add 
that iu this great land, though it is extremely 
uniform, there are many shades of character 
among rich and poor, in towns and in the coun¬ 
try, into which I can not enter so fully as I could 
wish. There are entire districts—as, for instance 
in the smaller towns of New England—where the 
female population, although somewhat infected 
by the general tint, is most respectable, pious, 
and domesticated. Moreover, this pampering of 
the women, which I have criticised, has its good 
side, as, for instance, this: that American men, 
who display so little innate reverence for old age, 
or for talent, or for other things elsewhere highly 


only a respirator, but with the heard entire we 
are provided with a comforter as well; and these 
are never left at home like the umbrellas and all 
such appliances whenever they are wanted. We 
have heard Moffat and Livingstone, the African 
explorers, and many other travelers, say that at 
night no wrap could equal the beard. The 
remarkable thing is, too, that the beard, like Hie 
hair of the head, protects against the heat of the 
e un; it acts as a thatch does to the ice house; 
but more than this, it becomes moist with the 
perspiration, and then by evaporation cools the 
skin A man who accepts this protection of 
Nature’s, may fice the rudest storm and the 
hardestjwinter. He may go from the hottest room 
into the coldest air without any dread ; and we 
verily believe he might sleep in a morass with 
impunity—at least his chance of escaping the 
terrible fever would be better than his beardless 
companion’s. That our soldiers and sailors have 
to endure every climate in the world, should be 
made to travel about with a razor iu their knap¬ 
sack, is a3 absurd and useless an encumbrance as 
making them carry a complete set of shoe-brushes 
The men would look better and feel better if they 
were allowed to wear the beard neatly trimmed 5 
and there is no doubt the invaliding which is now 
so serious a burden to the country would be much 
reduced, to say nothing of the comfort of the 
soldiers and sailors; and these deserve some 
consideration against the arguments of General 
Pipeclay and Admiral Tartar. Ten years’ expe¬ 
rience may have made us ourselves a little 
enthusiastic in favor of pogonotrophy; but if a 
total immunity from toothache, relaxed uvula, 
coughs, colds, and all the hosts of rheums be any 
inducement, then we can cordially recommend the 
beard in all its glory .—Temple Bar for Sept. 


There are many shining qualities in the mind 
of man, but none so useful as discretion. It is 
this, indeed, which gives a value to all the rest, 
and sets them to work in their proper places, and 
esteemed, have in their wives at least something ^ turns them to the advantage of their possessor. 


they venerate, and which, under given circum¬ 
stances, may hold them in check.” 


A beautiful definition of forgiveness is that of 
the deaf and dumb one, who defined it as “ the 
odor which flowers yield when trampled on. 


Without it, learning is pedantry; wit, imperti 
nence; and virtue itself looks like weakness; and 
the best parts only qualify a man to be more 
sprightly in errors and active in his own preju¬ 
dices. — 

There is no man who would not be mortified if 
he knew what his friends thought of him 
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GOUT AND DYSPEPSIA. 


Messrs. Leonard Scott send us their reprint 
of Blackwood*s Magazine for September. The 
number has several excellent articles. One, Med¬ 
itations on Dyspepsia, is likely to prove one of un¬ 
common interest to American readers, if it is true, 
as often alleged, that we Americans are more than 
any other people sufferers from this disease. 

MAINTAIN AMICABLE RELATIONS WITH YOUR 
STOMACH. 

To disoblige the stomach is perhaps the most 
foolish thing that a man can do, and he is certain 
ere loDg to repent it bitterly. For the offended 
organ has avengers, who surely, if not suddenly, 
make him pay dear for the breach of internal or¬ 
der. Rheumatism begins to assail the limbs, and 
refuses to be mitigated by mustard. A dull pain, 
accompanied by something like the palpable tick¬ 
ing of a watch, or a dance of magnetic [needles, 
is felt in the region of the liver. And, last and 
most terrific visitant of all! the demon gout sticks 
his fangs into your toe, and thenceforward claims 
you as his property. Wo to the individual upon 
whom gout once sets] his mark, for there is no 
kind of fumigation or exorcism powerful enough 
to drive him away. Colchicum is to gout what 
incense was to Jupiter. lie may snuff it up, and 
rather like it than otherwise, but it is no sure 
propitiation. There is a grim sportiveness about 
gout which reminds us forcibly of the manner in 
which a tom-cat plays with a mouse. After a se¬ 
vere clawing, a respite of some duration is allowed 
to the victim, who begins to entertain a hope that 
it may be possible to escape from the enemy. 
Vain delusion ! With a sudden bound the mon¬ 
ster recaptures its prey, and a despairing squeak 
of anguish supersedes the faint cheep of exulta¬ 
tion. Do not deceive yourself. There is no eman¬ 
cipation for you on this side of the grave; and the 
odds are ten to one that you are in for chalk- 
stones. Gout is hereditary in your family, you 
say ? Nothing more likely, if you are willing to 
give credit to the doctors; and we wish you all 
joy of the comfort you are able to extract from 
that aristocratic consideration. Your grandfather 
and your father worked hard for it, and got it as 
their recompense; and the terms upon which you 
have stood for many years in regard to your own 
stomach justify your succession to the birthright. 

AN INTERVIEW WITH MONSIEUR GOUT. 

But gout is a great deal more wakeful than 
conscience. Once evoke that sprightly demon, 
and you can neither hocus nor banish him. He 
has the catalogue of your transgressions by heart, 
and never treats you to a tweak of the pincers 
without favoring you with an explanation of the 
torment. In the silent watches of the night he 
comes to your bedside, and bids you be of good 
cheer, because he is just going to favor you with 
an interesting anatomical demonstration. 

“ That pain which you feel in the joint of your 
great toe,” quoth Monsieur Gout, “ has, you flat¬ 
ter yourself, become rather less since eight o’clock, 
when you took your last dose of colchicum. Quite 
a mistake, my good sir ! The member is, if any¬ 
thing, more swollen and inflamed than before. 
Observe, now—I shall take the liberty of insert¬ 
ing this little awl, just by way of probe. Aha! 
it makes you wince. A very good sign that, how¬ 


ever, since it proves that there is no ground for 
apprehending immediate mortification. Now, do 
you know why it is that your toe is so singularly 
sensitive ? I’ll tell you. You remember, three 
years ago, ordering a batch of burgundy ? Pre¬ 
vious to that time you had been in very good 
health, for you had plenty of occupation and little 
leisure for gluttony or wine-bibbing ; your means 
were limited, and during the holidays you took a 
sufficiency of pedestrian exercise. Really, in 
those days, I never expected to have the pleasure 
of making your acquaintance. I considered you 
just the kind of fellow likely to become an orna¬ 
ment of the Alpine Club. But your estimable 
uncle, old Jones, the stockbroker — bless you. I 
know him very well indeed ! many a time I have 
chatted to him when he was roaring like an ag¬ 
gravated bullock—your old uncle, Jones, I say, 
died, and left you his money. You are not going 
to sleep, are you ? Well, I call that rather un¬ 
handsome treatment, considering that I have taken 
the pains to come here and bear you company ! A 
slight touch of the pincers may, however—aha! 
all’s right again—you are as lively as a snapping- 
turtle ! Whereabouts was I? Oh, I remember. 
Old Jones left you his money, and you determined 
to take your ease. No one could blame you for 
that. What’s the use of fagging to make more, 
when you are already in possession of a cool four 
thousand a year, and may indulge in a shooting- 
box and hunters ? But you never could make up 
a respectable bag on the moors, and on horseback 
you were anything but a Ducrow. You preferred 
living in town, took chambers in the Albany, gave 
nice little recherche dinners, and laid in that stock 
of burgundy to which I have already alluded. It 
was of a fine vintage, strong and heady, and made 
the blood circulate in the veins like lightning. To 
it I attribute the honor of our first introduction ; 
though port and claret, not to mention sundry 
kinds of delicious entremets , did undoubtedly 
contribute to lessen the distance between us. Then 
you took to late hours, hot rooms, and ecarte, all 
most justly included in the catalogue of fashion¬ 
able pleasures; and our acquaintance, at first 
only slight, has now ripened into permanent 
friendship. But I really must not allow my feel¬ 
ings to divert me from the scientific purpose for 
which I have visited you to-night. Don’t be 
afraid! I shall lay aside awl and 'pincers, and 
vary the experiment by injecting a few drops of 
molten lead between the flesh and the bone. Ha ! 
what an enviable yell! Your lungs, I can assure 
you, my good friend, are in a perfectly healthy 
state, and may last you for the next twenty years, 
if you don’t force me to get into your stomach. 
By the way, what a silly proverb that is against 
pushing things to an extremity ! It is with the 
extremities that I always make a point of dealing, 
in the first instance ; and I take it that very few 
people would wish me to depart from the practice. 
What is that you say ? You wish that I would go 
to the^ devil ? Pardon me for hinting in reply 
that you are both rude and unreasonable ! I am 
here, as you well know, in consequence of your 
own indiscretions. Perhaps you could willingly 
dispense with my company; but, my dear sir, 
you have no kind of choice in the matter. If a 
man will run into debt, he must expect to have 
an execution in his house, and a bailiff in his 




hall; and certain I am that you have received 
from me more attention than any fashionable 
debtor could expect from a wilderness of bailiff*. 
As for going to the devil, why—hem—I must de¬ 
cline, for private reasons, giving any explanation 
of the terms on which I stand with that mysteri¬ 
ous individual; but are you quite sure that there 
is not some slight confusion as to the identity in 
your ideas ? Whatever may be my ultimate des¬ 
tination, you, for some years past, have undoubt¬ 
edly been walking with your face turned in the 
direction of pandemonium. You don’t believe 
me ? Well, then, ask your conscience. It has 
slept long enough to be in a tolerably active con¬ 
dition if you have the courage to awaken it; and 
if you wish to get rid of me, or rather to be in¬ 
different to my presence, that is the very best step 
you can adopt; for no pangs of mine are equal to 
the concentrated agony which conscience is ready 
to inflict. You groan, and intimate your readi¬ 
ness to postpone the inevitable reckoning ? Well, 
then, having finished my investigation of the toe, 
which I shall simply touch up with a kind of caus¬ 
tic of which I am the inventor, let us pass to the 
knee j dnt, where I see a hopeful swelling, and to 
the knuckles, which, unless I am greatly mistaken, 
will exhibit certain curious petrifactions in the 
pleasant form of chalk-stones.” 

WHAT IS DYSPEPSIA ? 

With due attention to temperance, exercise, and 
early hours, you may set dyspepsia at defiance* 
Neglect one of these precautions, and you lay 
yourself open to the approaches of the enemy— 
neglect two of them, and it is hardly possible that 
you cm escape. And, above all things, keep this 
in mind, that no other disease or affection of the 
body is so stealthy or insidious as dyspepsia. If 
the first few instances of carelessness or trans¬ 
gression were to be visited with the pains and 
penalties that afflict the patient when the malady 
has become chronic, few men would be so insane 
or so obstinately reckless as to postpone the work 
of reformation. But the earlier symptoms are 
rarely of an alarming kind. The appetite is not 
sensibly affected, though the digestion is impaired; 
and the complaint seems for a time to be limited 
to flatulency and heartburn. Such unpleasant 
sensations, however, can bo easily removed. Es¬ 
sence of ginger and fluid magnesia seldom fail to 
give relief, and the patient flatters himself that 
there is no ground for apprehension. But the 
symptoms do not disappear. They recur with 
greater frequency; and the antidotal doses, though 
increased, are found to have lost their efficacy. 
The stomach has now become more seriously de¬ 
ranged. All kinds of food generate acid ; and in 
this stage the patient usually has recourse to the 
carbonates of soda or potash, which in their turn 
give a temporary relief, though without in any 
way arresting the disorder. By this time dyspep¬ 
sia, like an insidious serpent, has fairly folded the 
victim within its. embrace, and is squeezing him at 
its leisure. Everything he eats disagrees with 
him, and seems to undergo some wondrous trans¬ 
formation. That which was served up at table as 
haggis, seems converted, two hours afterward, 
into a ball of knotted tow—a mutton chop be- 
comes a fiery crab, rending the interior with its \ 
claws ; and every rice-pudding has the intolerable 
effrontery to become revivified as a hedge-hog. 
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After that come nausea and vomiting. You de¬ 
rive no benefit from the food you swallow. From 
twelve stone weight you dwindle down to ten. 
Your countenance becomes ghastly, your eyes hol¬ 
low, and you totter prematurely on your pins. 
The mere motion of exercise becomes distasteful. 
You feel as if you had no strength for anything. 
You are pensive, moody, and irritable. Your 
mind loses its elasticity and power; and when 
you sit down to compose, instead of manly matter, 
you produce nothing but the dreariest of drivel. 


CHIVALRY AND HORSE. 

An English lady of rank and wealth, now in 
Egypt, writes home os follows : 

“ I fear you may deem me rather boastful of 
my horsemanship, when I tell you that two Arab 
horses, which threw their cavaliers, did not throw 
me. The cause, however, was not in my skill, but 
in the very remarkable predilection .these intelli¬ 
gent animals feel toward the weaker sex. Let 
the wildest and fiercest Arabian be mounted by a 
woman, and you will see him grow suddenly mild 
and gentle as a lamb. I have had plenty of op¬ 
portunities to make the experiment, and in my 
own stable there is a beautiful gray Arab, which 
nobody but myself dare ride. He knows me, an¬ 
ticipates my wishes, and judiciously calculates the 
degree of fatigue I can bear without incon¬ 
venience. It is curious to see how he manages to 
quicken his pace without shaking me, and the 
different sort of steps he has invented to realize 
contradictory purposes. 

“ Horses being as liable to forgetfulness as other 
organized beings, my incomparab'e gray would 
allow his natural ambition to overcome his gal¬ 
lantry, and if another horse threatened to pass 
him, would start off with the speed of a whirl¬ 
wind. Wo to me, if, under such circumstances, 

I were to trust to the strength of my arm or the 
power of the bridle ! I knew the gallant changer 
better! Leaving my hand quite loose, and 
abandoning all thoughts of compulsion, I would 
take on persuasion; pat him on the neck; call 
him by his name; beg him to be quiet and deserve 
the piece of sugar waiting for him at home. 
Never did these gentle means fail. Instantly 
would he slacken his pace, prick up his ears as if 
fully comprehending his error, and come back to 
a soft amble, gently neighing as if to crave par¬ 
don for his momentaiy offense.” 


A Warning to Dentists. —The Newark Mer¬ 
cury reports the following case: 

“ The case of Dobbs agt. Russell, to recover for 
an alleged injury by improper dentistry, was given 
to the jury on Wednesday. The Judge stated, as 
a principle of common law and common reason, 
that any person claiming to practice any particular 
trade or profession is responsible for failure to 
exercise sufficient skill in the prosecution of his 
business. This rule is equally applicable to all. 
The question was then, whether the dentist had 
exercised a reasonable amount of skill in the case, 
or whether, on the other hand, the disease incurred 
was owing to previous affection of the tooth and 
subsequent carelessness in exposure on the part of 
the plaintiff? The jury returned a verdict of two 
hundred dollars for plaintiff. 


li WORK.” 

The following is an extract from a lecture re¬ 
cently delivered by Mr. Walter Wells, before the 
Merchants’ Literary Association of New York. 
In urging the dignity and necessity of the great 
law of labor, he says ; 

“ The earth is as much a piece of work as a cot¬ 
ton factory, and its present condition has co 3 t an 
enormous outlay of labor. The area of the globe 
is 196,000,000 of equare miles, and this vast sur¬ 
face is covered with powdered rocks, the produc¬ 
tion of which cost much work and the outlay of a 
vast amount of power. What is it but work when 
earthquakes shake the mighty Andes, and crack 
the rocky epidermis of the earth, reducing millions 
of tons of rock to powder ? The pyramids of Egypt 
cost the labor of360,000 men, working twenty years 
But in South America there is a mass of solid rock, 
forty-five times greater than Cheops, which was 
upheaved from depths of miles below to miles 
above, and that, too, in a vertical direction. It 
took 5,000,000 of men two years to build the wall 
of China, but what is that to the m’ghty chain 
of the Andes, or the Himalaya, lifted by Nature’s 
forces? Every chain of mountains is a memorial 
of labor, performed upon and in behalf of the 
earth. Its surface, once covered with craggy 
mountains, like those of the moon, has been re¬ 
duced mostly to plains. If it costs $3,000 to 
smooth a mile of railroad, how much labor must 
be expended in breaking down the mountains of 
the"earth ? And the earth is as truly the theater 
of work now as ever. 

“ Much work is done by agents which get no 
credit for it. The sunshine is considered but an 
idle thing, yet light is produced only by vibrations 
of inconceivable rapidity, and thus sets all eyes to 
shaking everywhere, and by other vibrations to 
the eye produces the effect of heat and color. The 
sunshine, too, lifts the vapors and sets the wind in 
motion. Nothing works harder than this same 
idle sunshine. The wind, too, literally works it¬ 
self to death, for it must blow until it produces an 
equilibrium, and that stops it. It cools the trop¬ 
ics, carries vapors to find the rain, ventilates the 
earth, and gives to vegetation that exercise with¬ 
out which it can not thrive. For a tree needs 
exercise as much as a man. Wasn’t he who wished 
himself as idle as the wind, a little in advance of 
his reckoning? There, too, is the lazy ocean, 
which does nothing but toil in its bed. But look 
at its currents—the Gulf Stream rushing along at 
the rate of thirty miles an hour with a power 
which would turn all the machinery of the globe 
with its little finger. These ocean-currents drive 
the mighty icebergs to warmer seas, prevent the 
whaler from being frozen in, in the Northern 
Ocean, carry food for fishes thousands of miles, 
and prevent the excess of salt in tropical seas. 

“ Going higher, to organic forms, what activ¬ 
ity exists in plants ? Every plant is as much an 
instrument of work as a wood-saw, and is put to¬ 
gether so as to perform its work. [The lecturer 


“ Rising to animal life, it is scarcely necessary 
to say that every animal works for its living. The 
minute insect on the leaf of a rope geranium, the 
painted butterfly, who seems always to play, the 
little creature which lives at the bottom of the 
deepest pits of the ocean—none of these can escape 
the operation of the great law of labor. They 
must all work or die. The condor, to get his 
breakfast, must fly one hundred and fifty miles, 
carrying from forty to seventy pounds. What 
overtasked housewife works harder than this ? 
The humming-bird must ply his wings at the rate 
of three hundred vibrations per minute—and this 
is hard work! 

“ This whole system of labor points to the need 
of one higher worker—intelligent man. Plants 
show this by the fact that they are always im¬ 
proved by cultivation. Man is placed on the earth 
as a co-worker with God. Yet he comes far short 
of his duty. Of all the valuable metals he uses 
but few ; has not conquered all the powers of 
steam, electricity, or magnetism, nor discovered 
the uses of all the plants, which he erroneously 
calls weeds It is not only not respectable to be 
idle, but it is wicked. The spider spinning its 
web is more faithful in the eye of God than a lazy 
man.” 



Postal Incident. — A young man, from the 
rural districts, went to a post-oflfice in New York 
with a bank-note, for a dollar’s worth of stamps. 
He was told that paper money was not received. 
He went for Spanish quarters : “ We don't receive 
them now,” said the attendant, “for more than 
twenty cents apiece.” The countryman thought 
Uncle Sam mighty particular, so he went and 
obtained a dollar’s worth of coppers. “ Now,” 
said he, on returning to the office, and laying down 
his pile on the window of delivery, “ I guess I can 
suit ye.” The man inside looked at the display of 
coppers, and coolly replied : u We never take more 
than three cents in copper at one time; it is not a 
legal tender above that sum.” The countryman 
looked at the composed official for the space of a 
minute without stirring, and then belched out: 

1 “ Look here, you—aint you mighty kind of par- 
tic’lar, for fellows backed up in such a jail as this 
’ere ? You don’t take only three cents of copper 
| at a time, hey ? Well, then, s’pose you give me 
j three cents’ worth of stamps, anyhow.” The 
\ official very politely cut him off a single stamp, 

J and passed it out, for which the countryman laid 
| down three cents. He was about to pass away, 

; when the latter cried out: “ Look here, you— 
that ’ere’s one time. Now s’pose you give me three 
\ cents’ worth more on ’em!” Uncle Sam’s clerk 
| was not slow in discovering that he had caught a 
i Tartar. He turned back to the window, and 
j asked: “ How many coppers have you got ?” 

| “Well, only about ninety-seven of ’em! I had a 
hundred when I begun.” “ Pass them in,” was 
j the gruff reply. “ Pass out your stamps fust, and 
then I will; but I reckon you won’t ketch me 
here described the circulation-of the sap and its agin.” The stamps were passed out, and the 

elaboration, in the leaves, into starch, sugar, milk, coppers handed over, when the countryman went 

and turpentine, and the reparative process by ; off, saying: “ I s’pose because a feller holds office 
which it sustains the entire plant.] No wonder under Uncle Sam, he thinks he's smarter’n all 

the plant sleeps at night, after such a day’s creation; but I guess they larnt something that ° 

work. time.” 
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STRANGE AND UNACCOUNTABLE 
ANTIPATHIES. 

This following are a few of the more striking 
manifestations of that unaccountable feeling of 
antipathy to certain objects to which so many 
persons are subject, and with instances of which 
—in a modified form, perhaps—most people are 
acquainted with: 

Erasmus, though a native of Rotterdam, had 
such an aversion to fish, that the smell of it threw 
him into a fever. 

Ambrose Fare mentions a gentleman who never 
could see an eel without fainting. 

There is an account of another gentleman who 
would fall into convulsions at the sight of a 
carp 


A F>w Reliable Methods For Sowing The 
Seeds of Consumption.— “ D mce all night till 
broad daylight,” and go home with the beaux 
” in the morning,” insufficiently wrapped, in open 
sleighs. 


NEVER 


DESPAIR OF 
BOY. 


— 
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AN UNRULY 


A few years ago, when Captain Meserve, now 
superintendent of the State almshouse at Tewks- 


'"***”• u* ilie orate aimsnouse at Tewks- 

When you dismiss guests, be particular to make jj bu, T’ had cl,a rge of the Roxbury poorhouse, a 
a valedictory communication in the cold hall or $ lifctle bo J wa s p ; cked up in the s reefs of that city, 
open doorway. gj and temporarily committed to his care. The over’ 

Eschew woolen under garments of any sort; and jj seera of poor indented the little fellow out 
if much exposed to the weather, avoid thick boots $ throo times, and ho as often ran away. At length 
or shoes * \ tbe Caprain took pains to instruct him, and after- 

If you accidentally step into a puddle of water, J * ard f ound an opportunity for him to go to sea. 
let your shoes and stockings dry on your feet; $ In the course of time the young mau became clerk 
and if caught in a shower with a market-basket $ of a steamboat, school-teacher, merchant, legis- 
on one arm and a bandbox on the other, so that $ lat or, and is no* editor of a paper in a Southern 

it. is irnnnauiK1 a - \ 


A lady, a native of France, always fainted on 

r 4 uu, CU u lttlcu apartments, ana if seized 

8 ee.r.g no.led lobsters. Other persons from the j with a h y gienic fit on awilkeni ; from 

ftonntru fiYnpripnr.fvl tha inr-mwpTiipnp.A \ __ .. or© 


it is impossible to keep your skirts held above 
the ground, don’t think of changing them. 

Sleep in unventilated apartments, and if seized 


same country experienced the same inconvenience 
from the smell of roses, though they were par 


your warm feather-bed, throw up the window- 
sash, and with your head out, and mouth wide- 


' ° uuu wun your neaa out, and mouth wide- 

Ocularly partial to the odor of jonquils or tube- , open, inhale long draughts of frosty air to chill 
roses. s _ a j , J 


roses. 

Joseph Scaliger and Peter Abono never could 
drink milk. 

Cardan was particularly disgusted at the sight 
of eggs. 

Uladislaus, King of Poland, could not bear to 
see apples. 

If an apple was shown to Chesne, secretary to 
Francis I., he bled at the nose. 

A gentleman in the court of the Emperor Ferdi¬ 
nand would bleed at the nose on hearing the 
mewing of a cat, however great the distance might 
be from him. 

Henry III., of France, could never sit in a room 
with a cat. 

The Duke of Schomburg had the same aversion. 

M. Vangheim, a great huntsman in Hanover, 
would faint, or, if he had sufficient time, would 
run away at the sight of a roasted pig. 

John Rol, a gentleman in Alcantara, would 
swoou on hearing the word lana (wool;, although 
his cloak was woolen. 

The philosophical Boyle could not conquer a 
strong aversion to the sound of water running 
through a pipe. 

La Motlie le Vayer could not endure the sound 
of musical instruments, though he experienced a 
lively pleasure whenever it thundered. 


your heated lungs. 

In short, to use Mr. Micawber’s phraseology, 
“ check perspiration as frequently as possible 
The above methods may not be adapted to per¬ 
sons in every condition of life, but we doubt not 


: city. 

A few words of encouragement, a little notice, 
or a trifling gift will frequently change the pur¬ 
poses and entire character of a young man. If 
he is an otphan. he feels the more need of sym¬ 
pathy ; if poor, he suffers sadness in view of his 
privations. Let none be indifferent to the con¬ 
dition and feelings of those who, of all others, 
have claims upon the commiseration and kindness 
of their elders and supe-iors. A cold, morose, 
sour person, by his very appearance, puts a damper 
upon the courage and ambition of a young man, 


- —--"- '*«“*'•* ^ * --» young man, 

they contain sufficient hints for reflective minds i TJ0 m atter what noble aspirations he may possess* 

to deVISfi rillMfnr thoii' 7 1 _ 7. <! wL?1a n __i . i . 


to devise rules for their peculiar cases. - Exchange. 

Probability of Marrying.— A table inserted 
in a paper in the JLssurance Magazine , exhibits 
results of a rather startling character. In the 
first two quinquennial periods, 20-25 and 25-80, 
the probability of a widower marrying in a year 
is nearly three times as great as that of a bach¬ 
elor. At 30 it is nearly four times as great; from 
o0 to 45 it is five as great; and it increases, until 
at 60 the chance of a widower marrying in a year 
is eleven times as great as that of a bachelor. It 
is curious to remark from this table how con- 


while a genial, open hearted, how are-you man, 
will inspire youth with praiseworthy resolutions, 
corresponding exertions, and self-reliance. Many 
unpromising and unmeritorious rich youn* men 
are ruined by pampering and indulgence ;°while 
many poor young men, with the help of but a 
moiety of i heir wasteful expenditures would qualify 
themselves for an honorable and even distinguished 
career in life .—Indover Advertiser 


SLANG PHRASES 


— -uvui ixiio i-ituie uuw con- s ' The u se of slang so prevalent among the half- 

firmed either class becomes in its condition of j educated and fast portions of the community is 

life—how lit.lift litolu o fr at. o ... __.• > nratftr mall :.. r.n • 


- —*** wuuiwuu ui \-piuuua ui me community 

5-how little likely, after a few years, is a i P rett Y well hit off in the following paragraph : 
jhelor to break through his habits and solitary : “ ^ you wish to.be an * A No. 1* woman, you 

have got to 4 toe the mark,’ and be less ‘highfa¬ 
lutin.’ 4 You may bet your head on that.’ You 
may sing * slightually’ 4 like a martingale ;’ ‘ you 


A cute Yankee trick was perpetrated at Port¬ 
land not long since. An advertisement appeared s „ ___«* * ouat 

in the papers, announcing that “ the humbuggery a gentleman the other day to a friend, on meet 

lio nvonin,-. •> * J illl? him ill t.flP ttfroola t« 17 „ X1 .1.3 _ . 


life 

bachelor to break through his habits and solitary 
condition: and, on the other hand, how readily 
in proportion does a husband contract a second 
marriage who has been deprived prematurely of 
his first partner. After the age of 30 the prob¬ 
ability of a bachelor marrying in a year diminishes 
in a most rapid ratio. The probability at 35 is 
not much more than half that at 30, and nearly 
the same proportion exists between each quin¬ 
quennial period afterward. 

“ Why do you always walk with a stick ?” said 


of spiritualism will be outdone this evening at the , 

City Hall, by letting the cat out of the bag : ad¬ 
mission five cents.” At this low price the house i 
was crowded. The lecturer commenced, and the J 
audience was hushed to perfect stillness. After \ 

making a few remarks—very brief indeed—the ; - - •— — ^ 

lecturer took from beneath the desk a bag, and \ c ^ araCier > who, you see, always like to have 
ripping it open, out popped a large cat, which, \ 171 hand” 

squalling and spitting, made a spring among the 
audience. The applause that burst forth was 
tremendous, amid which our Yankee took his hat \ 
and coolly walked out of the hall. The “sell” 


ing him in the streets. “ Except the old and * “ —“6 iuc jv u may • go it wnu 

infirm, I can not help regarding those who make I 70Ung ’ for when ? ou are old you can’t,’ 4 
use of walking-sticks as idlers, or persons having j 00 ^ 9 ^ ‘ b y a lon g chalk.’ * Own up/ 
nothing to do.” 44 Now, I think quite the re- ’ 
verse,” replied his friend, “ for I look upon them 
as individuals of the most active and industrious 

- some¬ 
thing in hand. 


A paragraph in an Edinburgh paper an¬ 
nounced that a celebrated vocalist had met with a 
serious accident by the upsetting of his carriage. 
The same authority shortly after announced that 


may ‘ spin street yarn’ at the rate of ten knots an 
hour; you may 4 talk like a book/ you may 
dance as if you were on a 4 regular break down/ 
and play the piano 4 mighty fine/ but 4 1 tell you’ 
\ y° u ‘ can ’t come to tea.’ 4 You may be handsome, 
\ bufc y°u can’t come in/ You might just as well 
j 4 cave in’ first as last, and 4 absquatulate/ for you 
J can,fc ‘ P u t it through’ 4 any way you can fix it/ 

| * f y° u imagine that you may 4 go it while you are 

you don’t 
- r , now, and 
do the straight thing/ and I’ll 4 set you down’ as 
‘ one of the women we read of.’ «If you come up 
to the scratch,’ why I must ‘ let you slide.’ But 
if you have a «sneaking notion’ for bei D g a «regu¬ 
lar brick,’ there is no other way—‘ not as you 

<TUi D ,° u! rre *’ h09S ! ’ If a 3-o«»g man 
? h ““ 1 t kln / 0 ."bine up to you,’ and you ihould 
cotton to him, and he should hear you say, ‘ bv 
the jumpin’ Moses.’ or «bv the livin.- i; n L> 


the jumpin’ Moses.’ or ‘by the living jingo’,’ or 
my gooilness. or ‘ I vow,’ or • go it, Beisey, I’ll 
hold your bonnet/ or 4 mind your eye/ Or 4 hit. Nm 


A and coolly wanted out o the nail ihe “sell” ; The same authority shortly after announced that { hold Jour bonnet,’ or‘m"nd your eye’ or‘hit ’im 4 

U wasso rlch that the audience laughed heartily, ; he had so far recovered as to be able to appear i a gain,’ or • take me away,’ or ‘d.y up now ’ or P 

C\ and the perpetrator of the joke retired with a i before the public the following evening in three J ‘ draw / our aLU,’ or -cut stick,’ or ‘give him '( 

pocket full of coin. \ parts. \ r he would pretty certainly 4 evap- 
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. not feel under any social obligations to him. I 
i verily believe that boys who “ live out” will ave- 

-—— ( rage to be more contented, and to have more rea- 

A WORD IN BEHALF OF FARMERS’ son to be contented, than farmers’ boys who live 
BOYS. j at home, so far as companionship with and com- 

- - inendation from the father is concerned. 

Farmers, did you ever think what a lonesome j Let any onc obscrve in his own neighborhoodj or 

business farming can be, and often is, made for 8tm better, observe carefully his own boys, and he 
your boys, just by your unsociability? Do you ! , ffl at once be convinced there ; s here a t 

talk with your sons as you go to and from and > e vil, and one to be especially observed in the farm- 
while at work ? Or do you work in dreary, un- , 


cheered silence, unless a neighbor chances to J 
come along or help you a day, and then suddenly ! 
recover the faculty of speech and flow of spirits ? \ 
Do you know your boy’s subjects of thought ? his \ 
pet plans ? and would he confide to you or advise J 
with you about any new plan or idea ? Do you i 
complain that your son “ takes no interest” in j 
your work, and at the same time do you take no I 
interest in his plans for pleasure and profit ? Do J 
you help him make his “ bow and arrow,” or his j 
“ trucks,” or his sled? or does he have to construct j 
these out of your sight and enjoy them by stealth, 
for fear of receiving a reprimand from you for j 
this waste of time ? Do you commend his good j 
endeavors, or do you reprimand him on every j 
slight occasion, without any manifestation of your •; 
appreciation of his diligence at other times ? 

There is nothing so terribly discouraging as ; 
this perpetual fault finding without any commen- ] 
dation, and yet, who can not call to mind many 
fathers who so rarely commend their sons, that it \ 
is thought to be said ironically when by chance a 


ing community. People who labor hard are apt 
to become cold and reserved. The work of the 
farmer is usually very suggestive of the most 
pleasant and instructive interchange of words, 
and in the quiet monotony of hoeing one hill after 
another, the father forgets that the son is not as 
old as himself, with a lifetime of recollections for 
his mind to feed upon. 

Think of this thing, fathers, and observe your 
son’s conduct, and if you find that he feels any 
more confidence that he shall find sympathy and 
encouragement and assistance from any one else 
than from you, your duty to him as a father has 
not been discharged .—Maine Farmer. 


FRUITS BY THE ROADSIDE- 
CHERRY. 


-THE 


M. Loudon, in his interesting account of the J 
European custom of planting fruit-trees on the ! 
highways, said “ that on the Continent, and more j 
especially in Germany and Switzerland, the cherry ! 
word of satisfaction with their conduct is uttered. $ * s used as a roadside tree; particularly in 
Farmers’ boys feel this more from the fact that \ uorthern parts of Germany, where the apple < 
they are almost constantly with their fathers. j an( ^ P ear thrive. In some countries the ; 

road passes for many miles together through an ! 


They can not, like village boys, meet companions 
at night after their work is done and “ have a 
good time,” nor can they every few days see some 
show, fireman’s parade, or entertaining curiosity, 
that may serve them for subjects of thought when 
at work in silence. The farm is their world, and 
if the father does not try hard to make himself 
the companions of his boys, to not only seem, but 
to be interested in whatever interests his sons, to 
make the hours of work a “ pleasant sociable 
time,” instead of a silent, dreary drag, and if he 
does not by consulting with them, and asking for 
and talking over with them their plans and sug¬ 
gestions, and by proper commendation, encourage 
them to better efforts in the future, why should 
he be surprised to learn some morning that his 
son had become tired of the farm and “ stepped 
out” to try ihe broad untried world outside ? 

How many fathers, whose boys leave home just 
8s soon as they can, might justly blame only their 
own reserve for their sons’ discontent. Boys are 
very much like men, and how can they be con¬ 
tented and happy while working day after day in 
silence, only when the parental mouth is opened 
to reprimand some error of omission or commis¬ 
sion ? No one wonders that the slaves of the 
South are not contented, and do not feel an inter¬ 
est in their work; and many a farmer treats his 
boys, so far as companionship is concerned, just 
as if they were slaves. He does not do this be¬ 
cause he does not love his boy, though it seems so 
to the child; but he has “ put away childish things” 
l so far that he does not appreciate the feelings of 
; youth, and then the boy is his own, and he does 


avenue of cherry trees. In Moravia, the road 
from Brunn to Olmutz passes through such an 
avenue, extending upward of sixty miles in length ; ; 
and we traveled for several days through almost! 
one continuous avenue of cherry trees, from Stras- 
burg by a circuitous route to Munich. These ! 
avenues, in Germany, are planted by the desire of j 
the respective governments, not only for shading 
the traveler, but in order that the poor pedestrian 
may obtain refreshment on his journey. All per¬ 
sons are allowed to partake of the cherries on con¬ 
dition of not injuring the trees ; but the maiD crop 
of the cherries, when ripe, is gathered by the re¬ 
spective proprietors of the land on which it grows ; 
and when these are anxious to preserve the fruit ; 
of any particular tree, it is, as it were, tabooed; ! 
that is, a wisp of straw is tied in a conspicuous ; 
part to one of the branches, as vines by the road¬ 
sides in France, when the grapes are ripe, are pro¬ 
tected by sprinkling a plant here and there with 
a mixture of lime and water, which marks the 
leaves with conspicuous white blotches. Every I 
one who has traveled on the Continent in the fruit ; 
season, must have observed the respect that is paid ! 
to these appropriating marks ; and there is some- 
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A DIALOGUE, OVER THE FENCE. r 


“ How d’ye git along hayin’, nabur Job ?” 

“ Oh! after a fashion. Put up about ten 
tons.” 

“ Ten tons! Massy sakes! Is that all ? I’ve 
got thirty ton in the stack, ’n it all come off’n a 
dozen acres.” 

“ What was the cost of it ?” 

“ Not a red cent. Me ’n’ the boys put it up. Ye 
don’t ketch me a hirin’ when I’ve got tew great 
lubberly boys, like Jim and Sam, around.” 

“ How long were you at work, Uncle Amos ?” 

“ Jest two weeks.” 

“ Twelve days for yourself, at $1 25, is $15 ; 
twenty-four, at $1, for the boys, is $24—and how 
much team work?” 

“ Five days.” 

“ Call that $4 ; making, in all, $43.” 

“ Wall, I’ve got fifteen head o’ cattle to winter, 
and that’s—le’s see—tew dollars and eighty-seven 
a head. I reckon’t I can stan* that. How much 
d’ye say yew cut ?” 

“Ten tons.” 

“ ’N twenty head o’ cattle tu winter! Yu’ll hev 
hides to sell in the spring, Job.” 

“ Yes, and good round carcasses in them. I 
have three acres of turnips, bagas, and so on, to 
say nothing of my corn stalks.” 

*N ye think that’s better’n thirty ton of hay— 
eh ?” 

“ Better and cheaper.” 

“ Cheaper! Wall, how ?” 

“ Yes, cheaper, because better, even if it should 
cost more; but that is far from being the case. It 
figures up this way : three acres of plowing, $6 ; 
harrowing. $6; sowing and care, $5; harvesting, 
about $6—1 shall plow them out, and don’t count 
that, as it must be done to prepare for the next 
year’s crop—then add ten tons of hay, at $1 43— 
$14 30 ; in all, $37 30. I expect at least twenty 
tons of roots to the acre, so I shall have seventy 
tons of feed for twenty head of cattle, at a less 
cost than your thirty tons for fifteen heads; and 
if I don’t bring mine through the winter in as 
good condition as you do yours, I shall miss my 
mark.” 

[Uncle Amos , ivith head down—under lip 
thrust up to his nose—and eyebrows trying to 
ride each other. ] 

“ Faith ! Guess he will. ’Bout a dollar a head 
cheaper, tew. I’ll try it next year, I will—fact!” 
—Rural Minnesotian . 


DR. GRANT ON GRAPES. 

At a recent meeting of the Brooklyn Horticul¬ 
tural Society, Dr. Grant, of Iona, furnished some 
interesting facts concerning grapergrowing in this 
country. In referring to the culture of some of 
our choice native grapes, such as the Delaware 
and Diana, Dr. G. stated that the relative profit 


thing highly gratifying in this, and in the humane in gr0 wing them on a border protected on the 
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feeling displayed by the princes of the different 
countries, in causing the trees to be planted. It 
would indeed be lamentable if kind treatment did 
j not produce a corresponding return.” 


Intellect is not the moral power ; conscience 
is. Honor, not talent, makes the gentleman. 


northwest side by a wall nine feet high, was 
greater than could be realized by growing the 
Black Hamburg or other foreign kinds under A 
glass. P 

With a border containing three rows of vines, W 
the first being one foot distant from the wall, the ^ 
second eight feet, and the third fourteen feet, and 
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soil disintegrated to a depth of thirty-six inches, 
well supplied with decayed vegetable matter, pay¬ 
ing crops of grapes, he believed, could be produced 
annually. 

In speakiug of the profits of out-door grape cul¬ 
ture, more especially of the Delaware, the Doctor 
said that 2,000 vines could be ruised on an acre of 
well prepared soil, and in three years from the 
time of planting would produce at the rate of four 
pounds of grapes to each vine, which would be a 
low estimate. At ten cents per pound the grower 
would realize the sum total of $800 per acre, 
which, after deducting the expense incurred, about 
$150, would leave $G50 of clear profit; not a bad 
result from a single acre of land. 

The Doctor dwelt on the elevating influence of 
vine culture above the ordinary farm occupations, 
and urged the importance of the grape-grower 
performing his work faithfully and well. Prun¬ 
ing, he said, was of strict importance in obtaining 
good annual results. When the bunches of fruit 
were forming, the shoot should be pinched olf three 
or four eyes beyond the last bunch of grapes. 
The laterals should also be pinched off two joints 
from their starting-point. This would cause all 
the nourishment to be appropriated by the fruit, 
which would otherwise be wasted in forming use¬ 
less wood. 

In Ohio, the speaker said, 600 gallons of Catawba 
juice were considered a fair result from an acre, 
though some of the growers produced 1,000 gal¬ 
lons. The juice in worth, for common quality, $1 
per gallon; for prime, $1 25. This statement 
will give our readers some idea of the profit arising 
from growing grapes for wine-making. 

Dr. Grant alluded to the Isabella as being 
scarcely eatable, and, in consequence of its excess 
of pulp, totally unfit for wine purposes. The 
Diana was much better than either the Isabella or 
Catawba, but lacked some of the qualities consti¬ 
tuting a good grape. The only native grape to 
which he was really willing to pay homage, was 
the Delaware. This grape is certainly considered 
by many as the summum bonum in the native 
grape line, and the Doctor in pronouncing it to be 
the best for table and wine use, fearlessly enters 
the list as champion for its many merits.—P. T. 
Q., in Working Farmer. 


•nssormp. 


The kitchen is the scene of many stirring events. 

What the Christian world wants is more love. 
Love rules his kingdom without a sword. 

A hermit prefers always to be “ left a loan” 
but as for us, we would rather be “ left a fortune.” 

Ijv a bookseller’s catalogue lately appeared the 
following article : “ Memoirs of Charles I., with a 
head capitally executed.” 

He is happy whose circumstances suit his tem¬ 
per ; but he is more praiseworthy who can suit his 
temper to any circumstances. 

When we have practiced good actions awhile, 
they become easy; and when they are easy, we 
begin to take pleasure in them; and when they 
please us, we do them frequently; and by fre¬ 
quency of acts they grow into a habit. 



A manufacturer invites the public to come i 
and see his invisible wire fences. 

It is a truth not often realized, that men must 
be already wise in order to love wisdom. 

A Test of Vanity.— Everybody fancies that 
he can poke the fire better than everybody else. 

Many institutions are properly called semi 
naries, for they do not half teach anything. 

What kind of fruit is never sold single ? The 
pear. 

Whenever love lifts the soul to heaven, wo 
may be sure that the object of it is not altogether 
of earth. 

You are unfaithful to your soul if you enfeeble 
its servant, the body ; you are more unfaithful to 
it still if you enslave it to its servant. 

“ Is it possible, miss, that you don’t know the 
names of some of your best friends ?” « Certainly, 

I do not even know what my own may be in a year 
from this time.” 

When we read the almost interminable sen 
tences of some writers, we can not help thinking 
that their readers are in danger of being sentenced 
to death. 

The strengthening and invigorating effect of 
bitters is well known, and has led to the intro¬ 
duction of the “ bitter cup,” as a tonic for the 
body. There is also a bitter cup of affliction 
which God gives us as a tonic for the soul. 

Propose continually to yourself new objects. 

It is only by constantly enriching your mind that 
you can prevent its growing poor. Sloth benumbs 
and enervates it ; regular work excites and 
strengthens it—and work is always in our power 

The most fascinating women are those that can 
most enrich the every-day moments of existence. 
In a particular and attaching sense, they are all 
those that can partake our pleasures and our pains 
in the liveliest and most devoted manner. Beauty 
is little without this. 

Great crimes ruin comparatively few. It is 
the little meannesses, selfishness, and impurities 
that do the work of death on most men; and these 
things march not to the sound of fife or drum 
they steal with muflled tread, as the foe steals on 
the sleeping sentinel. 

An old Dutchman who some years ago was 
elected a member of the American Legislature, 
said, in his broken English style, “ Ven I vent to 
the lechislatur I tought I vould find dem all 
Solomons dere; but I soon found dero was some 
as pick fools dere as I was.” 

We lately picked up the following memoranda, 
which we saw dropped by a young lady attired in 
an elegant velvet talma, an exquisite Honiton 
collar, a white hat and plume, and a painfully 
brilliant silk dress, with exaggerated flounces : 

“ I must get a Vail, Sarcknet, Gluvs, Broun IIoss, 
Laise, Shymmezet, Kulone.” 

The following is an instance of crime severely 
punished: Thomas Stephens, formerly a clerk 
in the Montreal City Bank, and a prisoner for 
forgery, has just come into possession of a fortune 
of 400,000 dollars. Had he resisted temptation, 
he might have enjoyed his fortune; now it ODly 
serves to gild his shame and embitter his regrets. 


Death comes to a good man to relieve him ; it 
comes to a bad one to relieve society. 

The noblest function of art is to lift the vail 
from nature. 

A young lady recently married~a farmer, and 
on visiting the cow-house, asked the servant, 
Which cow is it that gives the buttermilk ?” 

He only is worthy of esteem who knows what is 
just and honest, and dares do it; who is master 
of his own passions, and scorns to be a slave to 
another’s 


Serial ttotms. 


Improvements made in the machinery for 

manufacturing Gold Pens, and secured to the subscriber 
by Letters 1 a tent, nave enabled him to overcome the many 
imperfections hitherto unavoidable in their production 
and also to bring the cost within the reach of all. The 
writing public should know the following facts: 

„ S° n * tant writill £ for si-x months is done cheaper with 
Gold Peris' 11 WUh StGel ’ tdelvfore ’ U is economy to use 

The Gold Pen remains unchanged by years of continued 
nse, while the Steel Pen is ever changing by corrosion and 
wear; therefore, perfect uniformity of wriiing is obtained 
only by the use oi the Gold Pen. 

c* Tt ? e T, G “ M Pc ? is , alw ays ready and reliable, while the 
btec] I en must be often condemned and a new odc select¬ 
ed ; therefore, in the use of the Gold Pen there is great 
saving of time. B 

Is capable of receiving any degree of elasticity, so 
that the Gold Pen is exactly adapted to the hand of the 
writer; therefore, the nerves of the band and arm are not 

Pens ’ aS W kn0wn t0 be the Ca8e the use of Steel 

He is now selling Gold Pens at prices varying from 25 
cent-! to *1, according to sze, the average wear of every 
one of which will far outlast a gross of the best Steel Pens. 

Sold by all dealers in the line throughout the country. 
Wholesale and retail at the store, No. 25 Maiden Lane, 
where all orders, inclosing casli or post-stamps, will re¬ 
ceive prompt attention, and a pen or pens corresponding 
in value* and selected according to description, will im¬ 
mediately be sent by mail or otherwise, as directed. 
Address, A. Morton. 25 Maiden Lane, New York. 

We happen to know Mr. A. Morton to be not only one 
ot the best and most extensive manufacturers of Gold Pens 
not only in America, but in the world. We use his pens, 
nnd can assure our readers of their excellence.”-A". Y. 
Tribune. 

“ We have been in the habit of using these Gold Pens 
tor a long time, and have always found them the best in- 
struments of the kind that have fallen in our way.”— 

N. Y. Evening Post. J 

Teeth, upon Allen’s system, can be ob¬ 
tained at 22 Bond Street. By this method the teeth, gums 
roof, aod rugae of the mouth are so accurately formed as to 
display a perfect prototype of the natural organs, restoring 
the trur expression of the mouth and original contour 
of the face. 

It is the height of art to conceal art. This we do most 
positively, as our numerous patrons can attest. 

A descriptive pamphlet may be obtained bv addressing 
Dr. J. Allen & Son, 23 Bond Street, New York. 

J. Parkjsh, 323 Canal Street, New York, 

manufacturer of Sh»rts, Bosoms, Wristbands, and Collars! 
is now selling at prices to suit the times: 

Men’s and Boys’ White Shirts, 6o cents; Linen Bosom 
do., 75 cents, $i, $1 25; and superior made, to measure 
i’y a P racti , caI shirt-cutter, and fit guaranteed, six for 
f 10 50, and $!2. 

La(lies wil l fl nd at this Establishment a large stock 
of Bosoms, Collars, and Wristbands, for shirt-making at 
very low prices. 

School of Art for Ladies, 863 Broad¬ 
way, New York.—Miss S. E. Fcllek respectfully an¬ 
nounces that the School of Art for Ladies Reopened on 
Mcmday, September 16,1861. Thorough instruction given 
in Draw mg and Painting from the human figure, natural 
objects, models, etc., by competent artists. Drawing and 
engraving upon wood thoroughly taught. Arrangements 
are being made to enable pupils, as soon as qualified, to 
SwT® profitable employment. Saturday classes, for 
week herS Un< * pUpi 8 aWelldin g other schools during the 

Pupils received at any time during the Term, 
p”;®,™ f ° r d . rawin g and engraving upon wood. 

I ortraits, Machinery, Architectural Designs, Landscapes, 
r ruits, Flowers, etc., executed in the best manner, upon 
eusonable terms. 1 ( 

Instructions in Gymnastics, containing 1 

a full Description of more than Eight Hundred Exercises, 
j?* i* IU8tra l£ f * Plve Hundred Engravings, by J. E. 
d Alfonce. Geo. F. Nesbitt and Co., corner of Wall and 
Water streets, New York, publishers. 
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Advertisements intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be¬ 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Terhs.-T wenty-five cents a line each insertion. 


Health 


New York Hygienic Institute, S 

NO. 15 LAIGIIT STREET. i 


The following are among s >me of the inducements 


Tracts !!! 

F. "WILSON HURD & CO., of “ Our Home on the 
Hillside,” have >be following tracts, to which they re- 
specttullv invite toe attention of all persons interested in 
Hea'th-Refonn: 

1. How to rear Beautiful Children. 9 cents. 

2. Co k ry - or how io prepare fo-»d. 9 “ 

8. How to rake baths... ’ s “ 

4. Hints on the Repro iuctive Organs.15 “ 

5. Spermatormea—a tract t«* Y-.u-g Men. G “ 

6. Female Diseases, «nd th; irue way to treat 

them. n 

7. Flesh as food - or how to live without meat... 6 “ 

8. Student Life or how to use the Bran. « “ 

*?• Ryspepsia-or how to have a Sound Stomach 6 “ 


which we offer those who are sick and wish io be cured to <t 10. The American C stutue—or woman's right to 

Viuit /VI1H [n.ihlnti.vn f vm « ma . « rw . . •. ^ \ IX 


visit our Institution for treatment 
You can have your case examined by Dr. Trail, who | 
will give a correct diagnosis of your disease. 

You can get just as good Water-Treatment here as you } 
can get anywhere else. } 

We will (yurt you without g v’mg y ou drug poisons. 

Our table is supplied with a great variety of the best s 
kinds of farinaceous food found in the market. 

We have a good Gymnasium for the use of those who j 
are able to take active pnysical exercise. 

We have a large Movement-Room, under the supervU- ^ 
ion of Dr. Win. W. Wier, who carefully adapts muscular \ 
exercise and phys'cal training to each individual case. < 
We find these movements of indispensable value in effect- \ 
ing permanent cures of certain obstinate forms of Dysp» p- \ 
sia, Constipation, Consumption, Liver Diseases, Rbeuma- s 
Item, Paralysis, Spermatorrhea, and in severe “ Uterine $ 
Disease.” s 

Next month the Medical Lectures in the College com- ^ 
mence, and our patients hare the privilege of hearing the s 
mo>t ot Dr. Trail’s Lectures to the Medical Class. The s 
knowledge ihus afforded is worth more to any patient than \ 
the time and money they spend while here. We th-nk we \ 
have some advantages here not found anywhere else. We s 
•hall try to do all in our power to cure all who come here j 
of their “disea e” as quickly as po-sinle, to make their $ 
stay pleasant while they are here, and impart as much } 
valuable instruction as »e can for them to carry home v 
with them when they h ave. $ 

We have able and obliging assistants in constant attend- s 
ance, who will look well to the wants of all who come j 
here. Dr. Frank R. Jones, our Assistant Physician, and $ 
Dr. Wilson Reed, Superintendent of the Bath Department, $ 
are both graduates of the College, and have both had con- $ 
siderable experience in Water-Cure practice. 

Tho*e coming must bring two linen sheets, with two s 
blankets and two quilts, for packing clothes; or, if they \ 
prefer, they can hire them here. \ 

Our Terms are—Entrance fee, |5 ; full board and treat- 


Good Health. 

These we will send for their prices post-paid ’, or we 
will do them up safely, and pay the postage on them and 
send them for 50 cents in postage stamps. 


\ Granite State Water-Core, 

< Wm. T. Yaii., M.D , I . . 

> Ellen H. Goodell! \ Ph ys™<™«- 
To Invalids and Readers of the Journal—W e 

! keep a W aer-Cure. a health establishment, an institution 
; devoted exclusively to tae Ireatmeni ami restoration of the 
siek. We have labored carnally and devot* dly for the 
\ P H *t ,eri y^ais to make >t a perfect home for the invalid, 

1 eschewing . very evil a-d pernicious influence, and bring¬ 
ing to our "id every salutary one wi'hin our power. Drug 
i poisons «.f every kind nave always been eschewed. 

\ 0ur Institution lias steadily been rewaned wbh a pa- 

> tromige as liberal as we could ask, and almost as liberal 
, ( as would be sufficient ro sa'isfy ns in the futu e. 

\ We «eel that we have a perfect rgm to praise ourselves, 
i to laud ourselves inordinately, if we shou'd choose to tell 
| of w hat wonderful cures we have performed after patients 

> have staged a very l..ng tune without help at greatly self- 
lauded cures, where one hundred to one hundred and fifty 


---„ ... patients are said to be continually congregated ; and even 

Any persons wishing to know intimately of our plans \ lfour Vfan il> r ’ ° ur *-el!-conceit, or our ca^er desire to make 
methods, or place, we invite to visit us and see for them- \ m ? n x * y 8offlc,entlv prompted us, we could even s<tv that 
selves, or send f »r our Circular, or Dr. Jackson’s lecture Nowhere in Europe or America can there be found a 

entitled. “ Our Tinma ti.a u.n. 0 , 1 ... .._’ water-cure, infirmary, hospital, or health institution as 

wen conducted as ours is.” In short, that 
; “ We have the best conducted Health Institution in the 

] world.” We hold this to be our right, and we cheerfully 

__^ l accord the same to others whose tastes run in that di- 

sent gratuitoudy on receipt of stamps to prepay postage. I riction. 

Address HARRIET N. AUSTIN M D or < But we "° not feeI lhat we have an y *Ubt to lie about 

JAMES C. JACKSON, k.D. i others, whatever uncertain or doubtful things we m-glit 

rv .t :__n ’’ xt tt j feel promoted to sav about nnrselves* and when pers ons 


entitled, “ Our Home on the Hillside; or, what we are 
trying to do, and h w we are frying to do if,” or for copies 
of our Health Journal, THE LAWS OF LIFE, which has 
a large circulation, and is edited by Dr. Harriet N. Austin, 
a>sisted t>y Dr. Jackson. Either or all of these will be 


Our Home, Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 

Oriental Baths.—N o. 8 

FOURTH AYE., New York, near the Cooper Institute. j 
As a luxury, the true Oriental or grad* ted V>-„ r j 
Roth b«s no equal. As a remedial agent for very many 
conditions of tlie human organism, they c m not be too < 
highly appreciated. Separate suits of rooms for ladies. \ 

Skillful attendant in both tue ladies’ and gentlemen’s > 
departments. Also Electro-Magnetic and Medicated 5 
Baths. Open daily from 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. Sundays, from ’ 

7 a.m. to 12 m. Portable Oriental Baths lurnished to ; 
order. Also Electro-Magnetic machines. 

T. CULBERTSON. 

Saratoga Springs Remedial ___ r _, 

INSTITUTE, for the cure of LUNG FEM \LE and ! [heirs, m the main, are poisonous, and therefore such as 
CHRONIC DISEASES. Fora Circular of full particulars ' tend lo kiU * 


feel prompted to say about ourselves; _ ...,_ 

claiming a hyper-honorable position in our glorious calI- 
ing—a calling ihat ought to be free from ad wickedness 
among its professors—u^e such language as the following, 
which we extract from the advertising columns of the Au¬ 
gust number of the Water-Cure Journal, we feel our¬ 
selves justified in the name of our calling and of the many 
noble and faithful souls we know io be engaged in it, to 
brand the authors of ihe same with the infamy they de¬ 
serve, until they forsake their sins and do works meet for 
repentance. 

“ Cun you not readily perceive what a wide departure 
we have made from all other practitioners of the Healing 
Art, when we tell you that in all cases we seek to do only 
that which is na ural, and therefore healthful, while they 
seek to cure the sick by unnatural and therefore by dis¬ 
ease-producing methods. Hence, while the means we use 
are all of them hygienic, or such as tend to produce health, 


address 


SYLVESTER S. STRONG, M.D. 


uur Terms are—Entrance Tee, $5 ; full board and treat- < BlNGHAMTON WATER-GgRE, 
ment, from $7 to #14; board, without treatment, from $4toJ BINGHAMTON, BROOME COUNTY, N. Y. 
$10 per week ; transient board, $1 per day. ^ This is the place for invalids during the cold season! 


R. T. TU ALL, M.D., ) 
E. P. MILLER, M.D., V 
MRS. R. FANCHER, ) 


Physicians. 


MM. W. WIER, M.D.. ) . . . . . { 

FRANK.R. JONES, M.D., \ A8 » i8ta ^ Physicians. 

FANCHER & MILLER, Proprietors. 

Dr. Geo. H. Taylor’s Institu¬ 

tion, No. 67 West Thirty-eighth Street, New York. 

Invalids desiring information in regard to the Move- ; 
ment-Cure , are requested to send a stamp. 

At this establishment invalids can have the advantage of ; 
Kinesipathy, or Swedish Movement-Cure, combined with I 
all necessary Waier-Cure appliances. 

The Brooklyn Heights! 

Water-Cure is located at Nos. 63 and 65 Columbia Street, \ 
Brooklyn, L. I. Outside practice attended to both in city s 
and country. _ CHA S. H. SHEPARD, M.D. ' 

Peekskill Water-Cure, 

Conducted by D. A. GORTON, M.D., at Peekskill, N.Y. { 
Address for Circulars, etc. j 

Dr. Bedortiia’s Water-Cure \ 

Establishment is at Saratoga Springs. 

Dr. Bedortha is happy to say to his friends, who have $ 
often requested prescriptions tor home-treatment, that he i 
has now completed bis work on “Practical Mediation; ' 
or, 1 he Invalid’s Guide,” in which he lias given explicit > 
directions for the treatment of Typhus and Scarlet Fevers, i 
aud other diseases in which he has been so successful. In ^ 
this book, parents, nurses, and invalids will find a friend * 
in the hour of need. Price $1. 

Also, “ 1 he Practical Cook Book,” which gives plain > 


, Here, “ Home Comforts” can be enjoyed. The physicians 
^ have had a large experience, and enjoy an extensive \ 
J practice, both in and out of the Instituiion. They treat 
jj all curable diseases, both surgical and medical. Terms, \ 
\ from #6 to $10 per week. Address (aud send f>r Circular) 
tf. _ O. V. THAYER, M .D. \ 

The Philadelphia Health 

JOURNAL and WATER-CURE are conducted on ad- 
vauced principles at 218 North Ninth Street. The Jour- < 
nal is the best and cheapest. Second Number just out. \ 
Served quarterly for only 25 cents a year, in advance. : 
Sample copies, 6 cents. Address. 

S. M. LANDIS, M.D. 


Now we simply s iy that such wholesale and disgraceful 
scandal a9 this, and suen unmitigated and wicked false¬ 
hood, and so much of it was never before condensed into 
so small a space within the columns of this Journal, and 
that persons that can unscrupulously, from month to 
month, for any unworthy purpose (they can not do it for a 
worthy one) continue by diri ction or indirection, inuendo 
or implication, to make su h statements, arc not worthy of 
public confidence. 

We are not aware that we have aey jealousy toward, or 
any unfriendly feelings against, anv human soul, but we 
are jealous of the honor of our calling and the fair fame 
and good name of the many practitioners in it whom we 
know to be as earnest, faithful, and true a band of men 
and women ns Cod ever called into any good work, and 
entirely undeserving of the reproach, and insult, and in¬ 
jury which for the few years p .st have been steadily, both 
by direction and indirection, heaped upon tln-m. But we 
forbear. We have a great deal more to say on this head, 
if called upon to say it, but hope a more truthful, right¬ 
eous, and honorable course in future will give us no 
occasion. 


Franklin Water-Cure, Frank- I Cure ’ ad ‘ 

LIN SQUARE, Philadelphia, and CHESTNUT-HILL 

< WATFR-CURE, eight miles from Philadelphia Invalids 

< may hoard wth either phy8ie>a», at a nominal price , with- 
s out, taking Water treatment until convinced ofiis apphea- 
s bility. DOCTORS—CHA8. LODGE and JAS. A. ZEI- 
^ GLER. Please send for references. 


Worcester Water-Cure. 

For Circulars, address 

tf S. ROGERS, M.D., Worcester, Mass. 


Rural Home Water-Cure 

furnishes superior inducements to invalids for winter 
treatment, which is the best season to treat most foruiB of 
chronic disease. Send for a Circular. 

S. D. JONES, Physician, 

D. D. MILES, Proprietor, 

It* Wabash, Indiana. 


Illinois Water Cure.—Beau- 

T T-rrrxr^, U-rxr.« \\T . m £ tifully located at. Peoria, III. Open Winter and Summer. 

LAVING SPRINGS W ATER-OURE IS Electro-Chemical Baths used to eliminate mineral drugs 


a good place to take fall and winter treatment at. 
Post-office, Werner8ville, Berks Co., Pa. 

A. SMITH, M.D., 

It* _MRS. C. SMITH, M.D. 

Pittsburg Water-Cure.—N o 


S Cure possesses greater advances for the sick. Invalid, 


Address 


Price, 50 cents. 

N. BEDORTHA, Saratoga Springs. 


Bound Hill Water-Cure and \ 

HOTEL, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

Open Summer and Winter. ^ 

DR. HALSTED’S success in the cure of woman’s dis- \ 
eases and spinal difficulties is well known. Those > s 
brought on beds, even, are soon enabled to walw. For the ' 
su- cessful treatment of other complaints, and the great \ 
favor given the Turkish, Chemical, and other Baths, see 
Circulur, sent gratis. 


cun obtain a Circular and a verv fine lithographic view of 
it by sending to DR. FREASE, Pittsburg, Pa. 


and all impurities from the system. DR. M. NEVINS. 

Physiology, with Illustra- 

TIONS.—The Skin and its Functions; the Tissues; Men¬ 
tal System; Philosophy of Mind. The Special Senses: 
Touch, Taste, Smell, Hearing, Sound, Sight The Yoice: 
Speech, Tone, Compass, Musical, Ventriloquism. In THE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. A great work. Sent by Mail for $3. 

EVERY STUDENT AND CONVERSATIONIST needs 


ttt / i JbV JjjiwjL oJLUIaTjINA AiN OUiN Y Jbxvo A11UA io I I16CU8 

Granville Water-Cure, now t r w r 

ffl thirteenth venr —nn e-reellenf Inooilni, Tm- ninia* XHE Hluil l VV OrwD 1JN IDLz llluil I 


in its thirteenth year—an excellent location for winter 
treatment Send for Circular. Address 

SOLOMON FREASE, M.D., O io. 
8t* Graiivilie. Licking County, 

Usk the Adjustable Steel Pen 

—For a full description of which see next month’s Journal. 


PLACE: A Pocket Dictionary of Synonyms. Tech¬ 
nical Tbrms, Abbreviations, Foreign Phrases, etc., 
etc , with a Chapter on Punctuation and Proof-Reading. 
This is an indispensable companion for every writer and 
speaker who would say exactly what he means, and 
neither more nor less, and say it in tne best way. Price, 
50 cents. FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 
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1 OUR PRINCIPLES, OUR PRACTICE, AND OUR REFERENCES!!! 

The undersigned, Proprietors of a Health Institution, called “Our Home on the Hillside,” and which, from small beginnings, has grown to be the largest Hygienic Infirmary in 
America, beg leave to offer to the Public the following statement: 

1 . That the principles on which it is conducted are (a), That health is intended by the Creator to be, and therefore ought to be, the ruling condition of human life, and sickness 
the exceptional condition, "(b) That in their sphere physical laws are as sacred as are moral law’s, and human beings are as truly bound to obey them, (c.) That obedience to 
these laws would in large measure do away with sickness, leaving human beings to die of old age. (d) That in order to he cured of anv disease—if curanle at all—the patient needs 
simply to be brought within the operation of the forces of his organism, and become so related to them that they can work unohstructedly, and he ran not fa l to get well, (e) That 
the only sound philosophy upon which to treat the sick, with a view to restore them to health, is to use such means, and such only, as when properly used would keep them from 

^ 2.*Ol'r Practice. —Our faculty have treated over four thousand men and over three thousand wromen after the Hygienic method—never giving one of them a particle of 
medicine—and with such success that we feel warranted in saying that we have answered the expectations of at least ninety-five persons in each hundred who have tried it. 
Our Location is admirable, combining very large Hygienic advantages. We chose it in preference to a great many others that were pressed on our attention. The purity of our 
air, the softm-ss of our water, the mildness and heal'hiness of our winters, all together making the salubrity of our climate unsurpassed, constituie a power wh : ch we are able to 
use’ to the great benefit of our invalid guests. Our House is very large, has in it every available accommodation for our method of treatment, and is well appointed in every one of 
its departments, so that the best of skill and care is given to the sick in our charge. Our physician-in-chief, James C. Jackson, M.D , has ireated a greaier number of persons and 
for a greater variety of diseases than any living man. who has never given any medicine. He is as widely known for his great abilities, and bis consummate skill as a physician, 
and his unparadeled success, as is the Hygienic Philosophy of treating the sick, which he so ably elucidates. We thank God daily for the great good he has done and is doing in 
curing the sick not only, but in teaching the people how to live without sickness. Our Home will be open this winter, has now over One Hundred patients residing in it, and has 
ample accommodaiious and the very be-t appointments for treatment for many more. 

Our References —Out of the thousands of persons who have been patients of ours, or who are personally acquainted with the management and success of our Institution, 
and to whom we might reler, w’e offer without consultation with them, the names of the gentlemen and ladies below. 


Hon. Sidney Sweet, banker, Dansville, N. Y. 

B. S. Chapin, Esq, “ “ “ 

Col. O. B. Maxwell, P. M. “ “ 

Samuel Brayton, Esq., “ “ 

John Wilkinson, Esq., “ “ 

Geo. A. Sanders, ed Herald, “ “ 

A. 0. Bunnell, ed. Adv rtiser, “ 

James McCurdy, “ “ 

Gershom Bulkley, Esq., “ 

Edward Niles, “ “ 

Rev. Schuyler Seagar, D.D., Albion, “ 

Daniel W. Noyes, Esq., Dansville, 

James G. Clarke, vocalist, “ “ 

Capt. II. Henry, “ 

C. W. King, Nunda, “ 

Mrs. Nelson G'lmore, “ “ 

Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Metcalf, “ “ 

C. K. Sanders, ed. Nunda 2Teios, “ “ 

Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Potter, Geneseo, “ 

Miss Dr. Bryant, “ “ 

non. Calvin Bryan and wife, “ “ 

Cashier Wm. H. Whiting, “ “ 

Alpheus Yesey, Mt. Morris, “ 

Mrs. Samuel Woodford, “ “ 

Mr. Charles L. Marshall, Scottsburg, “ 

Miss Margaret McLean, Caledonia, “ 

Mrs. Elwood Burgess, “ “ 

Mrs. M. S. Downing, West Avon, “ 

Rev. M. McGerald, Livonia Station, “ 

John Gray, hotel keeper, Way land, “ 

Wesley Doughty, “ “ 

Dr. Pratt, ed. Journal, Corning, “ 

Mrs. MarLha Carrington, Avoca, “ 

Messrs. Allen and Strong, eds. Democrat, 

Rochester, “ 

Clarence H. Sweet, Rochester, “ 

John Judd, Cherry Valley, “ 

Mrs. Abiatbar Watkins, “ “ 

R. S. Adams, ed. Journal, Syracuse, “ 

Hon. Dennis McCarthey, “ “ 

Hiram Lazier, Daguer. Artist, “ “ 

O. D. Blanchard, Fayetteville, “ 

Joseph Hess, “ “ 

Lymaa A. Spalding, Esq., Lockport, “ 

Joseph C. Hathaway, Farmington, “ 

Alex. Tennant, news dealer, Cold Spring, “ 

Miss Anna Francis, Wes'fleld, “ 

Mr?. Sarah Apley, Purvis, “ 

Stewart Green, Binghoraptou, “ 

Samuel Jolley, Brooklyn, “ 

J. M. Stone, 73 Duane Street, New York City. 

Alexander Morrison, 103 West Eleventh Street, “ 

M. P. Browning, Girard House, “ 

John Jackson, of Gamble & Jackson, South Wil¬ 
liam Street, “ 

Benjamin T. Jessup, of Jessup & Childs, 127 
Maiden Laue, “ 

Birdsey B'akeman, book publisher, 60 Walker SL, “ 
Charles Carter, Esq., 29 Woodhull St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rev. Abram Pennell, Honeoye, “ 

Charles S. Rust, Fulton, “ 

Miss J-nnie C. Hurd, Norway, “ 

Miss Nellie S. Dubois, “ “ 

Albert IT. Weld, Cazenovia, “ 

H. R. Kidder, Alden, M 

A. C. Adams, Farmersville, “ 

Joseph II. Lovell, Lockport, “ 

S. M. Breed, Ridgeway, “ 

Silas VV. Brewster, Hannibal, “ 

Mrs. Jane B. Leffingwell, Aaroa, “ 

D. D. Noble, Medina, “ 

Thomas Le Clear, artist, Brooklyn, “ 

Mrs. Catharine Moore, Central Bridge, “ 

H. J. Harrington, Westfield, “ 

Captain J. H. Stark, Oneida, “ 

Wm. Nicholson, Westmoreland, “ 

Peter King, Andes, “ 

Perry Wight, South Alabama, “ 


H. B. Hathaway, Packer Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Joseph and Prudence K. Sintou, Angola, “ 

Samuel Adams, Bangor, “ 

Miss Helen A. Wickham, Albion, “ 

Rev. Mr. H. L. Dox, Lockport, “ 

Dr. B. P. Backus, Freetown, “ 

Miss Marion P. Knowles, Smyrna “ 

Phederus Carter, Fsq., Penfleld, “ 

James S. Collm, Fayetteville, “ 

Isaac G. Austin, Moravia, “ 

Mrs. Medssa Ells, Gouverneur, “ 

John Thomas, Oran, “ 

Charles Downing, horticulturist. Newburg, “ 

Prof. T. J. Cook, ed. Musical Pioneer, 84 . Broad¬ 
way, N. Y. City, “ 

Mrs. A. P. Dewey Maurey, M.D., Delta, u 

John W. Mot, Purvis, “ 

Jonathan and Elizabeth Paxon, Bridgewater, Pa. 

Dr. Whittaker, Elk Run, “ 

George Lowe Reid, Esq., Hamilton, Canada West. 

C. H. Cod man, 123 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
George Milburn, Jr., Mishawaka, Ind. 

C. A.'Patterson and wife, Bangor, N. Y. 

Rev. J. V. Himes, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Miles Grant, ed. W rid?* Grids, Boston, Mass. 
Noah F. Burgess, Portland, Maine. 

Mrs. Charles F. Burgess, box 1,053 Boston, Mass. 

Rev. George B. Williams. Hampden, Maine. 

Hon. Nicholas P. Trist, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. A. Rowland, congressional reporter,Washington,D.C. 
John B. Carrington, Esq., ed. New Haven Journal, 
New Haven, Ct. 

Rev. D. T. Taylor, Rouse’s Point, N. Y. 

Miss Helen M. Campbell, Brockville, C. W. 

Mrs. A. Bogart, “ “ 

Miss Ruth Taylor, Jonesboro, Ill. 

Miss Louisa Iloyce, Warren, Mich. 

Mrs. Sarah Ann Trago, Smithfleld Station, Ohio. 

Tatlow Jackson, rEsq., corner Brandywine and Fif¬ 
teenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ralph Harley, Sheepscott Bridge, Me. 

Mr. and Mrs* J. H. Hunter, Fowlers, Ya. 

Rev. J. A. Hammond, Galusha, III. 

Prof. Wm. T. Ross, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

A. Ilagaman, Esq., Toronto, C. W. 

Mrs. Emily T. Merriman, care of E. T. Teffc «fc Co., New 
York City, N. Y. 

E. R. Jones, Port Point, N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. S. Thompson, Grand Blanc, Mich. 

Prof. E. Wildmsn, Mansfield, Pa. 

Peter Jackson, E-q., Muscatine, la. 

Miss Amanda Baily, Dundee, N. Y. 

Mrs. H. Hoover, 78$ East Twenty-sixth St., New York. 
Miss Fanny Meeker, Elizabeth City, N. J. 

Miss Phebe Hathaway, Farmington, N. Y. 

Mr. ancl Mrs. Virgil Hdlyer, Jersey City, N. J. 

John F. Brothwell, Northport, Ind. 

Wm. Appleyard, South Northfield, Ill. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Stowe, Mt. Pleasant, C. W. 

Miss Hester M. Hunt, Middiebury, yr. 

William Jane, Port Hope, C. W. 

Samuel Hooker, Leighton, Mich. 

Mrs. Frank M. Berry, Portsmouth, N. II. 

D. S. Bruner, ed. Record, Dundee, N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry II. Price, Allentown, Pa. 

II. P. Shove, Ulysses, Pa. 

Mrs. Caroline Worth, Siarksboro, Vt. 

Mrs. Celia Dyer, Salisbury, Vt. 

James Blaek, Montreal, C. E. 

W. H. Orr, cd. Vindicator , Oshawa, C. W. 

Rev. I. Ellegood, Montreal. 4 - 

Aaron II. Bullock, Elyria, Ohio. 

Miss Martha Steers, Providence, R. I. 

Mrs. II. A. Pray, “ 

Hon. Samuel James, “ “ 

Rev. II. L. Hastings, “ “ 

Miss Nellie Aldrich, “ “ 

Mr. D. S. Baker, “ « 


Miss Harriet T. Baker, Providence, R I. 

Alva O. Bullock, Pawtucket, “ 

Mrs. Harriet E. Perry, “ “ 

Mrs. Emily R. Perry, “ “ 

Mrs. Jane B Godfrey, New Haven, Ct. 

Miss C. E.. Goodyear, 44 44 

Arthur E. Clarke, Milford, “ 

Henry W. Dickinson, Springfield, M^ss. 

Rev. A. C. Judson, Black Rock, N. Y. 

George Smilie, Auoka, Minn. 

Mrs. Emily F. Drew, Kingston, Mass. 

Miss Lucia R. Robbins, “ “ 

Corydon Sanborn, East Hardwick, Vt. 

John C. Davis, Virden, Ill. 

E. M. 8 wetland, D«-Ruyter. N. Y. 

Hon. J. D. Platt, Warren, Id. 

Hon. Charles S. Waring, Painsville, Ohio. 

Samuel R House, E'q., 4 * 44 

Mr. and Mrs. Lorenzo IVrkins, East Abington, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Webb, Claremont, N. II. 

Rev. John Pierpont, West Medford, Mass. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cole, Silver Hill, C. W. 

Mrs. Lydia E. Larkins, Chester, N. H. 

Albert II. Kingman, Keene, 4 ‘ 

Mr. John McBirney, Walsingham, C. W. 

Mrs. Wm. McBirney, “ 44 

David W. Jenkins, Plainfield, Ind. 

Mr. Wm. Buchanan, Mdlersburg, Ohio. 

Homer A King. Mdlroy, Ill. 

Miss Elizabeth O. Slaw*on. Stanwich, Ct. 

Mrs. Fanny Johnson, Fiskdale, Mass. 

Rev. F W. Emmons, Globe Village, Muss. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Morse, Highland, Mich. 

Rev. Mr and Mrs. Edward Tenny, “ 44 

Rev. John C. Miller, Nineveh, Ind. 

Ben. Cunningham, Esq., Youngstown, Ohio. 

Tunis G. Quick, Cliffon, Ind. 

Joseph Brinton, Gap r. O., Pa. 

Mrs M. E. Brinton, “ 44 

Rev. Alvin Dinsmore, Dewitt, la. 

Mrs. Henry F. Valette, Naperville, Ill. 

Ezra Horton, Cold Spring, Wis. 

Miss Susan M. Swarr, East Hempfield, Pa. 

Mr. and Mrs. Geo. T. Hulse, Wiston, Missouri. 

S. B. Moore, Union Mills, “ 

Mr. J. II. Huntsberry, St. Joseph, “ 

Mr. R. L. Thompson, Quasqueton, la. 

M'sses Hattie and Ettie Clarke, Clarkston, Mich. 

Mrs. Hannah Arcliey, Pontiac, Ohio. 

Miss Minnie F. Austin, Chicago, III. 

Miss Susan P. Fowler, Amesburv, Mass. 

Henry M. Pomeroy, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ii. McLauchian, care of Morris & Price, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Elias P. Brewster, E>q., Florence, Nebraska. 

Mrs. Mary J. Forbes, Hoyleton, III. 

Giles W. Jackson, O'taw a, 44 

Mrs. Sarah Small, Canterbury, N. H. 

Daniel W. Richard-on, Almont, Mich. 

Miss Sarah Ann Waters, North Salem, Ind. 

Mr. Arthur Kay, Alleghany City, Pa. 

David Dods, Tranquillity, Ohio. 

Mrs. John Dodge, Harbor Creek, Pa. 

John T. Dudley, Laconia, N. H. 

D. R. Leper, South Bend, Ind. 

Dwight Ely, Cromwell, Ct. 

J. B. Mersereau, Lock Haven, Pa. 

C. Edgerton, Esq., Fremont, Ohio. 

Mr. Willis Merriman, Kenton. 44 
Peter A. Grant, Montreal, C. E. 

Geo. A. Bradley, Milwaukie, Wis. 

Harvey Tillson, Algonquin, III. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Willard, Jonesboro, III. 

Calvin W. Diggs, Portland, Ind. 

James E. Cahill, Maysvillo, Ky. 

Josiah Snell, Wimhrop, Me. 

S. D. Pond, New London, Ohio. 

George W. Moore, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


K 


Route. —Come from the East on the New York and Erie Railroad to Corning, thence by Buffalo and Coming Railroad to Wayland; or from the East on the New York Central 
Railroad to Rochester, thence on the Geneseo Valley Railroad to Wayland; or from the West to Buffalo, thence on the “ Buffalo, New York, and Erie” Railroad to Wayland, and so 
to 44 Our Home,” by coach. 

Letters.— All correspondence for tracts (see advertisement on another page, entitled, “ Health Tracts”), circulars, advice, or information should be addressed to James C. 


J&ckson, M.D., or Miss Harriet N. Austin, M.D., and should contain stamps to prepay answers. 

Post-Office.— Our address is. “ Our Home, Dansville, 

Livingston Co., N. Y.” 


F. WILSON HURD, M.D., ) 

HARRIET N. AUSTIN, M.D., J -Proprietors. 
GILES E. JACKSON, ( 
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Cleveland Water-Cure. 

This Institution has commenced its Fourteenth Season. 

With steadily increasing prosperity, it has now treated 
more than Six Thousand Patients, who have flocked 
hither from nearly every State in the Union, and the 
Canadas. 

It is now the oldest establishment of the kind in 
America, and the proprietor intends that its superiority 
shall be commensurate with its age. 

Wc do not claim that we have already attained 'perfect 
tion , but our motto is “ Excelsior,” and every year we fee 
that we can give the sufferer increased facilities for the 
recovery of health. 

Our position is high, commanding a pure and bracing 
atmosphere with an extensive and charming landscape, 
and such a profusion of real natural beauty in glen, wood¬ 
land, and water, that it is apparent art has only fallen in 
with nature iu the choice and preparation of this spot for 
a great Health Institution. 

Ellen* Higgins, M.D., still retains her connection with 
the Female Department. To a rare discrimination she 
joins remarkable tact in the treatment o f disease, and a 
large experience in public and private practice. 

Our great experience and success in the treatment of 
Female Diseases justifies our confidence that they can be 
treated here with unsurpassed efficiency and rapidity of 
cure. 

Our new Bath Rooms contain the finest bathing con¬ 
veniences in America. 

Our enlarged and perfected Gymnasium is still under 
the care and supervision of F. R. Deming, Master in 
Gymnastics, who will make his department most agree¬ 
able and profitable to the patients. 

During the past year, we have made several additions 
and new improvements in our Electrical and Galvanic 
department, which we find invaluable in the treatment of 
many forms of chronic disease and removal of tumors 
which have been considered incurable by the profession. 

Patients can reach us from either of the railroad depots 
by carriage direct. T. T. SEELY E, M.D., Proprietor. 

Facts for Young Men 

AND 

FACTS FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 

On the evils of those pernicious practices which impair 
the intellect, affect the health, and, if continued, finally in¬ 
sure the desiruction of both body and soul. 

We have been unable for some time to furnish this valu- 
ab>e little work, but have now a supply on baud. 

Price of each, postpaid, 15 cent*. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

30i Broadway, New York. 

Hand Mills. 

The best Hand Mdls for grinding Graham Flour, 
Cracked Wheat, Ilominy, Rusk, etc. Price, #2. 

FAN CHER & MILLER. 


Now within Reach of All. 





roan*. 


\ 495 Broadway, New York. 

) Our Patents being now established by the Courts, we 

< are enabled to furnish the Grover & Baker Machine, 

< with important improvements, at greatly REDUCED 
PRICES. 

The moderate price at which Machines making the 
Grover & Baker stitch can now be had, brings them 
within the reach of all, and renders the use of Machines 
making inferior stitches as unnecessary as it is unwise. 

Persons desiring the best Machines, and the right to use 
them, must not only be sure to buy Machines making the 
Grover & Baker stitch, but also that such machines are 
made and stamped under our patents and those of Elias 
Howe, Jr. 

GROVER & BAKER S. M. CO., 

495 Broadway, New York. 

ly 182 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 

Dinsmore’s Railroad Guide. 

The original Time-Table Guide with new features, such 
as Maps of Roads and Routes, towns—with refer¬ 

ence where to find them—a Splendid Large Railroad 
Map. Sent free, by mail, on receipt of price—25 cents. 

Address DINSMORE & CO., 

No. 9 Spruce Street, New York. 


Essex’s Improved Syringe. 



The chief peculiarity of this 
Syringe is the addition of an air- 
chamber of metal, by which a 
continuous stream is obtained in¬ 
stead of the intermitting one of 
the ordinary style. The suction- 
pipe is also considerably larger, 
which in many cases is of great 
value. The inrtrumeuts are made 
in the best ma< ner, and never 
fail to give complete satisfaction. 
Price, post-paid. $3. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

.808 Broadway, New York. 


USETHE AdJI STABLE SlEEL Pen. 

—For a full description of which see next month’s Journal 

Baker, Smith & Co., Sole Pro- 

prictors and Manufacturers of BAKER’S SIMPLIFIED 
APPARATUS, for Warming and Ventilating Private 
D wellin gs, etc., by Low Pressure Steam. 

Descriptive Pamphlets furnished gratuitously on 
application. 

GAS AND STEAM FITTING AND 
REPAIRING. 

Only Manufactory and Office—Nos. 180 and 182 CENTRE 
STREET, New York. 


the 

CHEAPEST and 
most DURABLE 
ROOFING in use. 
Fire and Water- 
Proof. Applied 
to New and Old 
Roofs of all kiuds, 
and sent to all 
parts of the coun¬ 
try, with full direc¬ 
tions for use. 


Gutta-Perciia 

CEMENT ROOFING. 
JOHNS & CROSLEY, 


Sole Manufacturers, 
73 WILLIAM STREET, 

CORNER LIBERTY ST., 

NEW YORK. 


Send for a Circular. 

TIN and other METAL ROOFS coated with GUTTA 
PERCHA CEMENT; and LEAKY ROOFS of all kinds \ 
repaired, and warranted perfectly water-tight, at a trifling 
expense. 

JOHNS & CROSLEY’S 
AMERICAN CEMENT GLUE, 

For Cementing Wood, Leather, Glass, Ivory, Porcelain, 
China, etc., etc. The only article of the kind ever pro¬ 
duced which is not affected by water. 

Wholesale Warehouse : 

78 WILLIAM STREET, CORNER LIBERTY ST. 

Usethe Adjustable Steel Pen. 

—For a full description of which see next month’s Journal 


A New Book by Drs. Jackson 

and TRALL —Containing excellent steel engraved Like¬ 
nesses of these well-known writers. In one volume of 
600 pp. octavo, half-Turkey binding. 

“PATHOLOGY OF THE REPRODUCTIVE OR¬ 
GANS,” by Dr. R. T. Trail, and “ THE SEXUAL OR¬ 
GANISM AND ITS HEALTHFUL MANAGEMENT,” 
by James C. Jackson, M.D. Send for circular containing 
synopsis of conten's. Address, 

B. LEVEEETT EMERSON, Publisher, 

No. 112 Washmgton Street, Boston, Mass. 

GAY’S PATENT 
MARBLEIZED 

Gutta Perciia Roofing, 

Warranted Pure Gutta Percha and India Rubber, 

No Coal Tar. 

FORBES & WILLIS, 

73 South Street, and 13<»2 Broadway. 

Central Office—510 Broac way, opposite St. Nicholas. 
Send for Circular. 

MARBLEIZED ROOFING—FIXED PRICES. 

Heavy Percha Duck Roofing.6 cents per foot. 

Double Felt Marbled do.4 cents per foot. 

Tin Roofs Cemented and Marbled.1$ cents per foot. 

Country merchants supplied at re iuced prices. 


George L. Cannon, Dealer in c) 

IIOT AIR FURNACES, Portablf. Heaters, Water 1> 
and Steam Heating Afparatus, Kitchen and Laun¬ 
dry Ranges, Registers, Ventilators etc. Repairs 
for THE Rappowam Ranges and Furnaces. No. 54 East 
18th Street, between Broadway and University 
Place, New York. }2t. 

Use the Adjustable Steel Pen 

—For a full description of which see next month’s Journal 
JL JVew Edition of 

How to Get a Patekt. 

This valuable work for TnveDtors and Patentees 
bas undergone a thorough revision, and con¬ 
tains the 

New Patent Law Entire, 

in which many important changes have been 
made. 

Sent by mail on receipt of two postage stamps. 

Fowler aivd Wells, 

308 Broadway, New York. 

JEROME KIDDER’S 

NEW AND IMPROVED 

Electro-Medical Apparatus. 

Patented September 18; 1860. 

Tbe following diagram represents the currents of this 
instrument, here denoted according to their magnetic, 
direct electrolytic, and sensational effects: 



The different electrodes, positive and negative, are de¬ 
noted by the arrows. Tbe smaller arrows denote the weak 
current continually succeeding the st-onger one in the 
opposite direction. The electrolytic currents will perform 
electro-plating, but the alternating will not. The positions 
of the electrodes are arranged in the diagram to present 
more distinctly the combinations; the electrodes of the 
different currents being distinguished by their accom¬ 
panying letters—A, B, C, D. 

Tbe following are extracts from letters I have received 
in regard to the merits of this instrument: 

“ It is superior to any other that has come to my knowl- 
edge.”— Dr. Wm. M.Ver, Electropathic Institute , 141 
fourth Avenue , Ke •« York. 

“ Greatly suporior to any other I have ever used.”— Dr. 
U- -4. Benton , Saratoga Springs , N. Y. 

“An unequaled electro-medico instrument.”— Wm, R. 
Massey, M.D ., 80 Cooper Institute. 

“ They need only to be known in order to be appreci¬ 
ated. It would give me pleasure to s«o them in general 
use.’’— (7/) a Wes Avery , Professor of Chemistry in Hamil¬ 
ton College. 

“ One of the best instruments made for applying electro¬ 
magnetism for disease.”— Fancher tfe Mider, Proprietors 
°f Hygienic Institute , 15 Laight Street Few York. 

53T 1 This is not a crank machine,nor is it revolving; is 
is self-operating by a limpid battery, with no trouble and 
trifling expense. JEROME KIDDER, Electrician, 

429 Broadway, New York. 


READY R00FIN0, AT HALF THE PRICE OF TIN. 

WILL LAST TWICE AS LONG. 

Requires only to be nailed down. HEAVIEST WOVEN MATERIAL EVER USED FOR ROOFING. Put upon 

rolls and shipped to all parts of the country. 

&r Samples sent by Express, or a small piece for two stamps by mail. 

K Hi ADY ROOFING COMPANY, 

23 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Vanity Fair. 

VANITY FAIR. VANITY FAIR. 

With No. 80 "VANITY FAIR commenced its Fourth 
Volume. 

The success of this periodical has demonstrated the fact 
that a first-class 

HUMOROUS ORIGINAL PAPER 
can be sustained in ihis country. 

Vanity Fair is the only paper in which the letters of > 
ARTEMUS WARD appear, being written expressly for it, > 
and appropriately illustrated by HENRY L. STEPHENS, > 
whose extraordinary talent for caricature has stamped 
him as the 

LEADING COMIC ARTIST OF AMERICA. 

An extensive corps of contributors, comprising many of ; 
the Leading Names in the literature of this country, with ; 
the Talented Artists that have hitherto graced our 
pages, will still be found in 

VANITY FAIR, 

while no effort or expense will be soared by the Publisher 
to gather around him all of the available talent in every 
department that may be found in the whole country. 

We beg leave to call particular attention to the fact, 
that as 

EVERY ARTICLE, 

EVERY ENGRAVING, 

AND EVERY JOKE, 

is prepared expressly for us and paid for, Vanity Fair is j 
the only 

ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATED HUMOROUS PAPER 
IN AMERICA. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

One Copy one year.Postage unpaid $2 50 

“ “ paid 3 00 s 

Two Copies “ (to one address).. “ “ 5 00 ) 

Five Copies *• “ “ “ unpaid 10 00 ) 

One Copy « “ WP** « 00 I 

BOUND VOLUMES. 

Single Volume.Postage paid $2 00 

Three Volumes (1, 2, and 3). »• “ 5 00 

“ “ (-0 California). “ “ 6 00 

“ (and Copy of Paper one year-books 

prepaid only).. . 7 00 

“ u (and Copy of Paper to California— 

b.»oks pr. paid only). 8 00 

Remittances must be made in Gold, New' York or East¬ 
ern Currency, or other Currency at New York par. 

Seal all letters securely, and address plainly to 
‘LOUIS II. STEPHENS, 

Publisher for Proprietors, 

No. 100 Nassau Street, New York. 

S \ R 1 N G U S . 

GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES! 

We would call your particular 
attention to our improved Syr¬ 
inge, here illustrated, which is 
highly recommended by Pro¬ 
fessors in Medical Colleges, 
and has received encomiums 
from the Faculty and others 
who have examined, used it, 
and pronounced it the most perfect instrument 
of its kind ever introduced to the public. 

Persons subject to Constipation will derive 
great benefit from the daily use of this' Syringe, 
and effect a radical cure of the difficulty, as well 
as avoid the constant use of Cathartics, which will 
afford only temporary relief, and debilitate, while 
the injection acts as an invigorant. 

All Instruments warranted to give 
perfect satisfaction. 

Price, $1 50. Prepaid by mail, $2. 

Twenty per Cent, discount, when ordered by 
the doz n, and to go by express or as freight. 

Extra Elastic Bulbs sent by mail for 60 cents. 

“ “ Tubes “ “ 25 «« 

Fowler and Wells, 

308 Broadway, New York. 

Books. 

Persons at a distance wishing to procure any book 
advertised in our Journals, by remitting us the amount 
of ihe price of the book in money or postage stamps, will 
have li promptly forwarded by mail, free of postage. 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 


The Aquarius. 


W E E K L Y. 


THE ABOVE COT SHOWS 

THE AQUARIUS,” 


A new and most invaluable article, for which the subscrib¬ 
ers have received Letters Patent from the United States, 
J and is offered to ttie public as the most complete and per- 

Lnnrl or»ttn« ovpr invented for throwing water. 



feet hand apparatus ever invented for throwing water. 

It will throw about Eight Gallons of water per minute, 
fifty feet high, with the power of only one hand applied ; 
being a mo*t invaluable article for Washing Window *, 
j Wishing CarriageWatering Gardens , Sprinkling 
’ Streets, Throwing on Liquid Composition, such as Whale 
\ Oil, Soap Suds, Tobacco Water, etc.; for Destroying In¬ 
sects on Trees , Roses and other plants#, Pumping Water 
< from the Holds of Vessels , Small Boat', Cel ars, etc.; 

I Wetting Sails, Washing Decks , Starting Aqueduct •. 

A Iso, for Invalids, it is a most valuable Spray or Shower 
B ih. It is most invaluable for Extinguishing Fires, and 
for Wetting Roofs near fires. In hundreds of cases great 
' conflagration * might be avoided by the use of this simple ? 
apparatus. It is so portable lhat it can be used where no s 
other article could lie readily brought to bear. 

All who have seen and used the article speak in most \ 

: unbounded terms of praise and commendation of its val- ^ 
uable qualities and perfect and beautiful operation. No \ 
Dwelling , factory, Store , School Rouse, Stable, Barn, > 
Hot, House, Vessel . or Boat should be without this invalu- \ 
able Water Thrower. 

It is very compact , and weighs only about EIGHT \ 
\ POUNDS. 

gW Orders respectfully solicited. 

W. & B. DOUGLAS, 

- Manufacturers of Pumps, Hvdraulic Rams, and’other ) 
Hydraulic Machines, Hardware, etc., etc. 

\ Middletown, Conn. 

Branch Warehouse, 87 John Street, New York, where ^ 


A NEW LOCAL STORY. 

NOW READY 

IN THE 

N E W Y O R K 

(The best Story and Sketch Paper published,) 
entitled 

“THE DEFRAUDED HEIRESS;” 

Or, The “Stepmother’s Plot.” 

By Jas. Reynolds, author of “ The Stolen Bride,” “Long 
\ Hank,” and “ Hermit of the Ottawa.” 

\ In “ The Stolen Bride,” and “ Long Hank,” and “ Her- 
\ mit of the Ottawa,” Mr. Reynolds gave evidence of great 
^ vigor and power, and stamped himself as a romancer of 
\ no mean reputation; but in giving to the world “The De- 
s frauded Heiress,” he has placed himself in the front rank 
of the great writers of the day. 

It is a story of life in a great city, founded on fact, and 
in it are brought to view all the lights and shades of so¬ 
ciety. Most people have but an imperfect idea of the 
snares and pi falls set to trap the unwary, not only in low 
life among the hovels of the poor, but among the wealthy 
^ and powerful and apparently respectable. 

We think we may safely say that 

THE DEFRAUDED HEIRESS 
is the most powerfuly-written romance which has been 
placed before the public for many years. 

Do not fail to read the opening chapters. 

The NEW YORK WEEKLY is sold by all respectable 
News Agents in the United States. The price is four 
cents, but in some cases, where Agents have to pay extra 
freight or postage, a higher price is necessarily charged. 
When there is a News Agent in the town, we desire our 
friends to get the WEEKLY through him. We do not 
wish to mail the paper, except to places where there Is no 
other means of getting it. When sent by mail, the price 
will invariably be 42 a year, in advance. Subscriptions 
taken lor three months. Two copies will be sent for a 
year for $3, four copies for $6, eight copies for $12. Post¬ 
masters and others who get up clubs of ten, and send us 
$15 at one time, will be entitled to an extra copy for their 
trouble. The bills of all solvent banks will be taken at 
par for subscriptions. Canada subscribers must send 
twenty-six cents extra with every subscription, to pre-pay 
the American postage. 


STREET & SMITH, 

Editors and Proprietors. 

11 Frankfort Street, New York. It. 


Sent by First Mail to any Post-Office. 

The New Illustrated Hydro- 

PATIIIC ENCYCLOPEDIA contains a complete History 
of Medicine, from the earliest period down »o the present 
time, covering every mode of treatment ever practiced, 
including all varieties of BATHING, and uses of Water 
by different Natious. Price $3 00. 

Use ttik Adjustable Steel Pen 

—For a full description of which see next month’s Journal 

FOWLER AND WELLS’ JOURNALS. 


the Aquarius can be seen, with samples of all our goods. \ 

***They are also for sale by FOWLER AND WELLS, \ Enlarged and Improved. Price not Increased, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


By mail, 80 cents. 

: Our Farm of Four Acres, 

AND THE 

MONEY WE MADE BY IT. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 

Use the A dj ustarle Steel Pen 

| —For a full description of which see next month’s Journal 

The Phonographic Teacher, 

\ —A Complete Systematic Instructor in the Art of Phonog¬ 
raphy, or Short-Hand. 

i This book explains, in a manner easily understood, the 
principles of Phonography, and to impart thorough instruc¬ 
tion in the art without the aid of an oral teacher. Pho¬ 
nography is the most simple and natural short-hand ever 
invented. By the aid of it any one can easily write out a 
speeoh, or a sermon, as it is being delivered. Phonog¬ 
raphy is a highly useful acquirement to any young man, 
no matter what business he may select. Prepaid by mail, 
for 45 cents, by 

I FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


Postmasters, Clergymen, Teachers, and others are re¬ 
quested to act as Agents and get Clubs for our Journals: 

THE ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN 

PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 

AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


WATER-CURE JOURNAL, 

A GUIDE TO HEALTH. 

These Journals commence New Volumes with July, 
and have been enlarged, giving now in each 

24 Pages Monthly, instead of 16. 

TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 

Single copy, monthly, one year.$1 00 

Ten copies, to separate addre-ses, if desired. 5 00 

Any person sending Five Dollars for ten copies will be 
entitled to an extra copy gratis. Add six cents a year 
for each subscriber in the British Provinces to pay post¬ 
age. Specimens sent free. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

803 Broadway, New York. ( 
Agents wanted everywhere, to sell our publications, i 
Send for our Wholesale List and Cjnfldeutial Circular. i 
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Homes for the Industrious! 



THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL UILMU CO., HUE FOR SALE 

1,200,000 ACRES OF RICH FARMING LANDS, 

In Tracts of Forty Acres and upward, on Long Credit and at Low Prices# 


MECHANICS, FARMERS AND WORKING MEN. 

T HE attention of tho enterprising and industrious portion of 
the community is directed to tho following statements 
and liberal inducements offered them by tho 

ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY. 

which, as they will perceive, will enable them by proper 
energy, perseverance and industry, to provide comfortable 
homes for themselves and families, with, comparatively 
speaking, very little capital. 

LANDS OF ILLINOIS. 

No State in tho Talley of the Mississippi offers so great an 
inducement as tho State of Illinois. There is no portion of 
tho world where all tho conditions of climate and soil 


admirably combine to produce those two great staples, Corn 
and Wheat, as the Prairies of Illinois. 

THE SOUTHERN PART 

of tho State lies within the zone of the cotton regions, while 
the soil is admirably adapted to tho growth of tobacco and 
hemp*, and the wheat is worth from fifteen to twenty cents 
more per bushel than that raised further north. 

RICH ROLLING PRAIRIE LANDS. 

The deep rich loam of the prairies is cultivated with such 
wonderful facility that tho farmers of the Eastern and Mid¬ 
dle States aro moving to Illinois in great numbers. The area 
of Illinois is about equal to that of England, and the soil is 
fio rich that it will support twenty millions of people. 

EASTERN AND SOUTHERN MARKETS. 

These lands are contiguous to a railroad 700 miles in length, 
which connects with other roads and navigable lakes and 
rivers, thus affording an unbroken communication with the 
Eastern and Southern markets. 

* APPLICATION OF CAPITAL. 

Thus far, capital and labor have been applied to developing 
tho soil * tho great resources of tho State in coal and iron are 
almoet untouched. The invariable rule that tho mechanical 
arts flourish bost where food and fuel are cheapest, will fol 
low at am early day in Illinois, and in tho course of the next 
t-R yoars tlve natural laws and necessities of the case war¬ 
rant the belief that at least five hundred thousand people 
will be engaged in tho State of Illinois in various manufactur¬ 
ing pursuits. 

RAILROAD SYSTEM OF ILLINOIS. 

Over $100,000,000 of private capital have been expended 
on tho railways of Illinois. Inasmuch as part of tho income 
from several these works, with a valuable public fund in 
lands., go to diminish tho State expenses, the taxes are light, 
and must consequently every day decrease. 

THE STATE DEBT. 

lartlhSfS “4 is ® nl y $10,105,308, 14, and within the 
reMonnh tarS l \ a ? 1 bcen educed $2,959,746 80, and wo may 
b y expect that in ten years it will become extinct. 


PRESENT POPULATION. 

The State is rapidly filling up with population ; 868,025 
persons having been added since 1850, making the present 
population 1,723,663, a ratio of 102 per ceht. in ten years. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

Tho Agricultural products of Illinois aro greater than those 
of any other State. Tho products sent out during the past 
year exceeded 1,500,000 tons. The wheat crop of 1860 ap¬ 
proaches 35,000,000 bushels, whilo tho corn crop yields not 
less than 140,000,000 bushels. 

FERTILITY OF THE SOIL. 1 

Nowhere can tho industrious farmer secure such immedi¬ 
ate results for his labor as upon these prairie soils, they being 
composed of a deep rich loam, tho fertility of which, Is un¬ 
surpassed by any on the globe. 

TO ACTUAL CULTIVATORS. 

Pinco 1854, the company have sold 1,300,000 acres. They 
sell only to actual cultivators, and every contract contains 
an agreement to cultivate. The road has been constructed 
thro* these lands at an expense of $30,000,000. In 1850 the 
population of the forty-nine counties through which it passes 
was only 335,598 ; since which 479,293 have been added, 
making the whole population 814,891, a gain of 143 per cent. 

EVIDENCES OF PROSPERITY. 

As an evidence of the thrift of tho people, it may be stated 
that 600,000 tons of freight, inducing 8,600,000 bushels of 
?rain, and 250,000 barrels of flour, were forwarded over tho 
lino last year. f 

EDUCATION. • 

Mechanics and workingmen will find the free school system 
encouraged by tho State, and endowed with a largo revenue 
for the support of schools. Their children can live in sight 
of the church and schoolhouse and grow with tho prosperity 
of the leading State in the Great Western Empire. 

PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 

The prices of these lands vary from $6 to $25 per acre 
according to location, quality, &c. First-class farming lands 
sell for about $10 or $12 per acre ; and the relative expense 
of subduing prairie land as compared with wood lands is in 
the ratio of 1 to 10 in favor of the former. The terms of 
sale for tho bulk of these lands will be 

One Year’s Interest in advance, 

at six per ct. per annum, and six interest notes at six per ct. 
payable respectively in one, two, three, four, five and six 
years from date of sale; and four notes for principal, payable 
in four, five, six and seven years from date of sale; tho 
contract stipulating that one-teuth of the tract purchased 
shall bo fenced and cultivated, each and every year, for 
five years from date of sale, so that at the end of five years, 
one-half shall bo fenced and under cultivation. 

Twenty Per Cent, will be deducted 

from the valuation for cash, except tho same should be at 
six dollars per acre, when the cash price will be five dollars. 


EanjDhlets dcscriutivo of ^ i 77 - wncn lQ0 casn P™e will be five dollars 

to p tho lands > S0ll > climate, productions, prices and terms of payment, can be had on applica- 

„ 1 'or tiie name* of the Land Commissioner, Chicago, Illinois. 

Central Railroad see pi|esl88 J“JSS 6 ". CUles situated upon the Illinois 

88 ’ 189 ’ 190 > APPLETON’S RAILWAY GLIDE. 



HOW A SOLDIER FEELS IN BATTLE. 

$ A young French officer thus writes of his first 
$ experience in battle : 

j “ Our officers kept us back, for we were not 
5 numerous enough to charge upon the enemy, 
j This was, moreover, most prudent, for this mur- 
$ derous fire, so fatal to the white coats, did us but 
s little harm. Oar conical balls penetrated their 
dense masses, while those of the Austrians whis¬ 
tled past our ears and respected persons. It was 
the first time I had faced fire, nor was I the only 
s one. Well, I am satisfied with myself. True, I 
5 dodged the first balls, but Henry IV., they say, 
did the same at the beginning of every battle, 
s It is, in fact, a physical effect independent of the 
J will. 

s “ But, this tribute paid, if you could only feel 
^ how each shot electrifies you. It is like a whip on 
s a racer’s legs The balls whistle past you, turn 
£ up the earth around you, kill one, wound another, 

<1 and you hardly notice them. You grow intoxi- 
S cated, the smell of gunpowder mounts to your 
<; brain. The eye becomes bloodshot, and the look 
J is fixed upon the enemy. There is something of 
| all the passions in that terrible passion excited in 
\ a soldier by the sight of blood and the tumult of 
S battle. 

s “Everybody who has tried it testifies to the 
^ peculiar intoxication that is produced by being in 
!; a battle. There is an infatuating influence about 
$ the smell of powder, the shrill whistle of a bullet, 

J and the sight of human blood, that instantly 
\ transforms men from cowards to heroes—from 
| women, sometimes, to monsters. None can tell of 
$ the nature or mystery of that influence but those 
j; who have been engaged in the fray themselves.” 


- dSSptonofI p UsE THE Adjustable Steel Pen 

wmcB see next month a Jocbnal | -For a full ascription of which »oo next month's Jouknal 
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! A"“o nvert to Hydropathy. — A. member of 
the Massachusetts Fourteenth Volunteers writes 
^ to a friend in this city as follows : 

“Fort Albany, Va., Aug. 25, 1861. 
i| “We arrived in Washington Sunday morning, 
J August llth, and marched that night to Camp 
s Kalorama, on the Meridian Hill, about six miles 
^ from the city on the Maryland side of the river, 
s You have probably seen some account of that 
J march in the papers. It did not rain, but it 
s poured, and in addition to the rain, the water- 
J pipes burst, and we were, a great part of the way, 
J waist deep in water; but the boys marched 
j through, singing c Old John Brown,’ ‘Glory Hal¬ 
il lelujah,’ with a thunder-and-lightning accom¬ 
paniment. We reached Kalorama between ten 
s aud eleven o’clock at night, pitched our tents in 
5 the mud, ro'led ourselves up in rubber blankets 
$ with our wet clothes on, and slept like sons of 
$ Massachusetts. That night made me a convert to 
* Hydropathy, for when 1 left Washiogton I was 
n suffering from rheumatism in the shoulder, but I 
$ crawled out of the mud the next morning perfectly 
s refreshed and sound, and have been well ever 
$ since.” 

5 No Necessity.— A man whom Dr. Johnson re- 
s proved for following a useless and demoralizing 
$ business, said : “ You know, doctor, that I must 
^ live.” The brave old hater of everything mean 
5 and hateful coolly replied that he did not “ see the 
’ least necessity for that.” 



















































